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FOREWORD 


THESE notes represent some mild incursions into the realms 
of early American pewter, inspired by Mr. Kerfoot’s splendid 
work on the subject, and partly, of course, by the possession 
of a fairly comprehensive collection of examples by American 
pewterers. They sprang from small beginnings and were 
not originally intended for publication. After they had 
grown somewhat in numbers I plucked up enough courage 
to read them to Mr. Kerfoot and Mr. Lawton. Their 
favorable comment and Mr. Kerfoot’s later complimentary 
letter, which I am too modest to quote, are responsible for 
the appearance of this little book. Those who read the 
following pages will agree that I do not take the subject too 
seriously; but at the same time I am conscious that if it 
has any artistic, historical, or ethnological value, such mem- 
oranda should have a place in the hands of collectors, and 
even upon the shelves of public libraries. Perhaps, too, 
others may be induced to make similar contributions, with 
a view to covering ultimately the whole field; for the amateur 
can now easily take up, one after the other, the men whose 
product Mr. Kerfoot has pictured and described so attrac- 
tively and can examine more fully into their records. This 
new work will doubtless bring to light, as my own has, a 
number of pewterers whose names escaped Mr. Kerfoot’s 
enquiries; and the men whose pewter still remains hidden 
away will be given new interest and emphasis by the finding 
from time to time of examples bearing their touches. 
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Charles A. Calder’s book on Rhode Island Pewterers was 
not precisely a result of Mr. Kerfoot’s work, for I believe the 
two volumes were in preparation at the same time. Never- 
theless it is a valuable addition to the bibliography of the 
subject, amplifying as it does the information contained 
in “‘American Pewter.” 

For example, Mr. Kerfoot prays for an eight-inch plate by 
Samuel Hamlin to justify an earlier ascription of his work. 
Mr. Calder has found that Samuel Hamlin, the elder, began 
his career before the Revolution, probably as early as 1771, 
when he married, and that for seven years he was in partner- 
ship with Gershom Jones. He died in 1801, leaving a son, 
Samuel E., who carried on the business, oun until 
1824, and perhaps later. 

Mr. Calder reports that Gershom Jones worked in partner- 
ship with Samuel Hamlin from 1774 until 1781, and that 
the two men married sisters. From this, one may assume 
that Jones was born about 1750 or even earlier. He ‘died 
in 1809, leaving two sons, James and Samuel. The three 
formed a partnership at one time, dissolving in 1807. An 
advertisement reads: “The co-partnership of Gershom 
Jones & Sons is dissolved—The Coppersmith, Founders 
and Plumbing Business being carried on by James and 
Samuel—The Pewterers Business will be carried on as usual 
by Gershom Jones.’ I am of the opinion that the sons 
learned the pewterer’s trade and that James at least had 
his own touch, for in my collection is an eagle-marked plate, 
with the initials “J. J.” 

Then Mr. Caldwell tells us that Joseph Belcher began his 
career in Providence and worked there before the Revolu- 
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tion, probably from 1751, when he married, to 1776, when 
he moved to another town; Mr. Caldwell thinks to Warren, 
Mass., but Mr. Kerfoot has a plate by Belcher marked 
“New London,” and I have a bow] similarly marked. 

David Melville appears also to have worked earlier than 
previously published data indicated. Mr. Calder quotes 
one of his advertisements under date of 1783, but as he was 
born in 1755, he may well have worked during the Revolu- 
tion. He died in 1793, leaving two sons who were also 
pewterers. 

These instances, taken with my own discoveries, may 
appear to indicate a certain superficiality in Mr. Kerfoot’s 
researches; but such an assumption would be as unfortunate 
as it would be unfair. For anyone who has given the time 
to the accomplishment of even the little that these notes 
represent must realize the comprehensive character of the 
work that made “American Pewter” possible. We should 
remember, too, that the author’s chief concern was to give 
the necessary fillip to those who would and could start 
with the fundamentals so agreeably set before them and 
carry some of the necessarily tentative suggestions through 
to (1) proven fact; (2) some more tenable assumptions, 
or (3) blank walls under which the “dead past buried its 
dead.”” For myself ‘‘American Pewter” has opened up a 
new field which supplies all the roses and thorns necessary 
to a case-hardened collector’s enjoyment. And if anyone 
is interested enough to read further, he will see that the 
roses have bloomed abundantly. 


L. G. M. 
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SOME NOTES ON 
AMERICAN PEWTERERS 


RICHARD AUSTIN 


BEGINNING with the A’s, we may set down the fact that the 
“Massachusetts Arms” Austin was Richard and not Na- 
thaniel, as Mr. Kerfoot believed. A thirteen-inch plate 
and a fifteen-inch plate are now in my possession on which 
the initial ““R”’ appears very clearly. Antiques for April, 
1925, also reports this discovery. 

Mr. Kerfoot has suggested that the “Semper Eadem”’ 
plates were made by Thomas Badger. This he bases on 
uniformity of plate sizes and the resemblance of the two 
“Boston” touches. He also calls attention to the similarity 
between these “‘Boston’’ touches and that of the “Massa- 
chusetts Arms” plates. I have illustrated these three 
“Boston” touches together for the purposes of showing 
that they are so alike as to prove, in my opinion, that they 
were all struck from the same die. I doubt very much 
whether three different dies, or even two, could at that time 
have been made that would have each letter exactly the 
same and show the same faults and unintentional markings. 
Of course certain dissimilarities will also be noted, but 
examination of the plates themselves indicates that these 
were caused by wear or accident. 

From this I am led to hazard a prediction of my own. I 


believe that Austin worked in the Badger shop at one time, 
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possibly as a partner or associate, but, more likely, at first, 
at any rate, as an apprentice. Both the elder Badger and 
his son must have been much older men than Austin at the 
time, for Richard Austin’s name does not appear in the 
reports of the 1790 census, and his marriage is recorded in 
1801. Nor does his name appear in the city directory until 
1796. Assuming that he was twenty-three years old in 1796, 
which would make him twenty-eight at the time of his 
marriage, his birth year would have been 1773. The facts 
though meagre, consistently point to Austin as a_post- 
Revolutionary worker, and any association of his with 
Badger would have occurred some short time before Austin’s 
appearance in the Boston directory. The year of his death 
is recorded as 1817. 


THOMAS BADGER 
““SEMPER EADEM” 
RICHARD AUSIIN 


THOMAS BADGER 


ED BY 


A TOUCH Us 


THE THOMAS BADGERS 


It 1s with a good deal of diffidence that I venture into Boston 
territory, for surely the antiquarians of that historic town 
will resent an invasion of their privileges if only because their 
lack of enterprise and appreciation of their own forbears is 
thereby exposed to a critical public. I fully realized all this, 
and had closed my little note book upon the groups that 
seemed to need a helping hand, or at any rate whose friends 
could not take umbrage at my officiousness, when along came 
Editor Keyes and said, in effect: “‘ You seem to be doing some 
constructive work on the periphery of the pewter wheel, 
don’t you think it would be wise to strengthen its central 
member first?”’ 

Now, I wanted very much to know why the “Boston”’ 
touches accompanying the “Semper Eadem,” ‘Thomas 
Badger” and ‘‘Richard Austin” marks were stamped with the 
same die, so I chose to interpret this modest suggestion as a 
pressing invitation. Hence this note and also the briefer 
references to Richard Austin, John Skinner and the Greens 
and Mary Jackson. 

It was no great mine of information that my representa- 
tive’s three days in Boston uncovered, and sadly enough 
nothing was found that gave a clue to the connection be- 
tween Austin and the Badgers. 

He did find that there were two Thomas Badgers, father 


and son, but, again, alas! no record could be found that 
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proved one or the other to be the maker of our fairly 
numerous pieces of Badger table ware. 

Of course one or the other was obviously a pewterer. 
If all the metal marked with the “Semper Eadem”’ and 
“Thomas Badger” touches were made by one man only, I 
should say that that man was the elder Badger; but we find 
that the only genealogist of the family supposes that Thomas, 
Senior, died in 1809. If this was really so then his son, 
Thomas, was a pewterer, or the pewterer, by the token that 
according to the Boston directory of 1813 a Thomas Badger 
was then pewtering at 70 Prince Street. On the other 
hand the 1816 directory tells us of “Thomas Badger, 
grocer, 70 Prince Street’; which might mean that the 
elder died about this time; that the younger had been 
following his lowly trade in some other city and, upon his 
father’s death, had come home to continue it in Boston. 
Supposing this to be true, it is also necessary to believe 
that the elder Thomas, whom I have found was born in 1735 
and married in 1762, died after 1813; which would have him 
still pewtering at the mature age of seventy-eight. This for 
me is not too difficult to accept. 

The younger Thomas’s claim to a pewter crown therefore 
rests largely on the fact that he was born early enough to 
have been a pewterer in 1789, when the first directory was 
published, and upon a conviction that his father died before 
1813. As the year of his birth was 1764, he was of course 
twenty-five years of age in 1789. He married in 1786 and 
died in 1826. 

If the second Thomas was the only pewterer of the name 
we would have to contrive some explanation for his father’s 
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non-appearance in the directory of 1789, when, at the age 
of fifty-four, he must have been following some pursuit 
in Boston town. We would also have to discard the 
“Semper Eadem”’ touch. I feel very sure that this was the 
pre-Revolutionary mark of the first Thomas Badger. It ap- 
pears on plates cast from the same mould as those bearing 
the Badger name, and the “Boston” touch on both are 
from the same die. The only possible alternative is that 
Richard Austin was an earlier worker than all the available 
records denote, and that he used this rose and crown touch 
before the Revolution. Austin stamped his ‘‘Massachusetts 
Arms” plates with a “Boston” touch from the same die as 
the one mentioned above, but that is the only evidence 
in favor of an attribution of the “Semper Eadem”’ touch to 
him. 

This of course indicates the direction of my sympathies; 
but I shall not be a bit surprised if it turns out that 
the second Thomas was a pewterer whose identity was 
merged with that of his father and who continued to work 
for a few years after the older man’s death. 

I am illustrating a new Badger touch, which is unquestion- 
ably the one used after the war and before the adoption 
of the eagle touch. 

Following are the various references to the Badgers in 
the Boston directories up to 1816. It is interesting to note 
that something happened about the year 1810, when the 
address changes to Mill Pond Street. It may well suggest 
that the second Thomas left his father’s house at the time 
of the latter’s death. It will also be seen that the absence 
was temporary. This house and lot at 70 Prince Street 
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became his property, for it passed to his wife at the time 
of his death in 1826. 

The issues of 1789, 1796, and 1800 list “Thomas Badger, 
pewterer, 70 Prince.”’ The 1803, 1805, 1806, and 1807 
numbers give “Thomas Badger, pewterer, 70 Prince, h. 
Snowhill.” The 1810 volume is again different, with 
“Thomas Badger, pewterer, Mill Pond Street.” In 1813 
the address reverts to 70 Prince, while in 1816 we find 
“Thomas Badger, grocer, 70 Prince, h. Snowhill.”’ 

The Badgers were descended from Giles Badger, who 
settled in Newbury, Massachusetts, in 1635. The first 
Thomas was probably born there, removing to Boston about 
the time of his marriage in 1762. 


B. BARNS—STEPHEN BARNS 


In RUNNING through the 1790 census report at the library 
one day, it occurred to me to look for B. Barns, of Philadel- 
phia. Instead I found Baker Barns of Bucks County and 
two Stephen Barns’, one of Luzerne County and the other 
of the Manor of Moreland, Montgomery County. These 
men offered some inducement to further investigation, and 
my Edgell expedition to Philadelphia turned up the follow- 
ing facts, which are interesting and should prove of value to 
some local antiquarian who may feel concerned to know 
just where B. and Stephen Barns sprang from. 

Here are the findings: 

Robert Barns, son of John Barns of Abingdon, Montgom- 
ery County, Pa., and Abagail Baker, his wife, had seven 
children, among whom were Baker and Stephen, baptized 
1759 and 1765, respectively, in the first Presbyterian Church 
of Abingdon. In 1798 Robert Barns died and left his 
children, including Baker and Stephen, £100 each, with 
the residuary estate divided among eight children anda 
grandchild. 

Baker Barns married Rachael Collom in 1784. In 1812 
they and their family were listed as communicants of the 
church, and in 1816 Baker was made an Elder. He died 
intestate; otherwise his occupation would have been men- 
tioned in his will. This was in 1842. His son, Robert, and 


his nephew, Benjamin, were granted letters of administration. 
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Baker may have been temporarily residing in Bucks 
County in 1790, or another Baker, possibly a son or nephew, 
may have been there. But in the latter case the elder Baker 
should have appeared as residing in Abingdon, which was 
not the case. 

Abingdon no longer exists politically. Probably it was 
absorbed into Philadelphia years ago. The southern line 
of Bucks County is not far from Philadelphia. I can’t 
help thinking that B. and Stephen Barns, pewterers, will 
be found in this family, and perhaps were the brothers, 
Baker and Stephen, themselves. 


THREE-AND-A-HALF-PINT TANKARD BY 
FREDERICK BASSETT 
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A FEW OF FREDERICK BASSETT’S 
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THE BASSETTS 


Now we come to the Bassetts or “Bassets,” as they some- 
times spelled their name; and a long pedigree is to be found in 
the various records consulted. The most interesting part 
of the story is the placing of another Francis on the pewter 
map, and his association with William Horsewell. In 
Antiques for April, 1925, the suggestion is made that an 
earlier Francis existed than the one mentioned in “American 
Pewter.” This is borne out by the early records, and, 


¢ 


in so far as I can find, there is no “conflicting testimony.” 
The first pewterer of the name was the son of a still earlier 
Francis, a ship captain. He in turn was a son of John 
Bassett, who, according to Hotten’s “List of Emigrants to 
America and the West Indies,” “‘transported to the Bar- 
badoes in the ship Falcon of London, April 23, 1635,” at 
the age of nineteen. 

This earliest John was also the father of Captain Michael 
Bassett, about whom more anon, and two other sons with 
whom we are not concerned. John himself is found patenting 
sixty acres of land on the East River in 1677. The Bassetts 
therefore were an “old New York family”? when the later 
Francis and Frederick were born in 1729 and 1740 respec- 
tively. 

In the New York Historical Society’s “Burghers and 
Freemen of New York,” Francis Bassett is recorded as a 


freeman, under date of 1718. This must have been four 
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years after the completion of his apprenticeship, a full 
record of which appears in that invaluable volume. 

In this document, dated May 1, 1707, ‘Francis Bassett, 
son of Francis Bassett, late of this Province, with the consent 
of his mother, Marie Magdalen Bassett,”’ is indentured to 
William Horsewell, Pewterer, and Hannah, his wife, should 
she survive him, as an apprentice for a term of seven years. 

The dates of Francis’s birth and death are given in the 
records of the French Church, the one having occurred in 
1690 and the other in 1758. 

In Antiques for April, 1925, it is stated that Francis 
and Frederick Bassett’s father, John, and their grandfather 
Michael, were pewterers. This seems to have been hearsay 
““evidence’’; for although it is true as to John, I am sure 
that Captain Michael would have thrown overboard any 
one having the temerity to suggest that he confine his roving 
nature to the four walls of a shop; even though he could 
have forseen the fame that was to come to him as an ancestor 
of John, Francis, and Frederick. 

Michael Bassett supposedly came to New York from St. 
Christopher, West Indies, with his father, John, and his 
brother, Captain Francis. That he was a mariner and the 
captain of a ship is shown by his will in which he calls 
himself a mariner; and in “‘Burghers and Freemen of New 
York” it appears that in 1707 a John Crego was apprenticed 
to Captain Michael Bassett for seven years. In 1717 we 
find him buying a house and lot on the south side of 
Wall Street for one hundred and thirty-three pounds. He 
married Helena Van Alst in 1693, and died in 1741. Of his 
nine children, John was the third. 
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John Bassett was baptised in 1696 and married Elizabeth 
Fisher in 1724. He became a freeman as a pewterer in 
1732. He died in 1761, and in his will calls himself a pew- 
terer. Examples of his work are known to exist but I have 
not succeeded in locating any. 

John Bassett had seven children, of whom Francis was the 
eldest son. He was born in 1729. 

The second Francis apparently never became a freeman, 
but that he took some part in the life of the city is shown 
by the fact that he was‘one of the committee of safety of 
the City and County of New York appointed in May, 1776. 
He married in 1757, and before the Revolution resided at 
213 Pearl Street. He died in 1800 without issue. From 
the rarity of existing examples of his pewter, it would seem 
that Francis had other occupations which provided him 
with a livelihood. Otherwise his fifty years of pewtering 
were strangely sterile. Mr. Kerfoot’s plate, which has 
now become mine, remains the one known specimen. 

Frederick, the seventh and last child of John, was bap- 
tised in 1740; married in 1764; became a freeman in 1769; 
married again in 1772 and died in 1801. His four children 
were all girls. He inherited from his father “‘my vice, 
turning tools, wheels, blocks, etc.’’, and was also bequeathed 
a male slave. 

These Bassett boys seem not to have been of the peaceable 
temperament of Simon Edgell, the Quaker pewterer. That 
they belonged to the Church Militant is suggested by the 
following amusing record, dated October 17, 1767. 

“Petition of John Peter Tetard, minister of the French 
Church, New York, for redress against Peter Bontecou, 
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John Partier, James Buelot, Francis Bassett, and Frederick 
Bassett, for taking violent possession of said church.” 
The Frederick Bassett touches illustrated tell us however 
that Frederick was not always in a fighting mood. Evi- 
dently his friends were not in agreement as to the correct 
spelling of his name, and to avoid friction he secured dies 
that met the views of both sides. 

The Bassetts were moderately well to do, and various 
members of the family left legacies to their relatives. The 
family was of the “gentry” and had its coat of arms. This, 
curiously enough, included no lion; the crest in fact being a 
boar’s head. 

By the way, I have, through Mr. Kerfoot’s good offices, 
come into possession of a splendid sixteen and a half inch 
charger by Frederick Bassett, thus breaking the American 
record, if my Edgell charger is excepted. I believe that the 
latter was made in Philadelphia, but by an Englishman by 
birth and training, and it belongs to an earlier period, when 
the English tradition was much stronger. 

A giant tankard by Frederick Bassett has also been added 
to my collection recently. It holds about three and a half 
pints. The illustration shows that it greatly resembles the 
tankard by the third Thomas Danforth. The thumb piece, 
however, is different in being definitely fluted and scrolled, 
and the terminal of the handle, which in American pieces 
is almost invariably in the form of an opening bud, has here 
burst into flower. The tankard has on the inner side of the 
bottom Bassett’s circular “F.B.” touch, with fleurs-de-lis. 
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WILLIAM BRADFORD, JUNIOR 


Ir Witi1aM were as celebrated as his father, I might write 
a lot about him; for although William, Senior, was not 
Governor Bradford of Pilgrim fame, nor any relation of his, 
he was somewhat of a luminary in his own constellation 
as publisher, editor, and printer of the New York Gazette, 
the first newspaper in the colony. This was in 1725, after 
a residence in New York of thirty-two years. He continued 
the enterprise until 1743. 

William, Junior, was born in 1688, in Philadelphia, whither 
his father had emigrated from England in 1683. He, of 
course, came to New York with his parents in 1693, and it is 
said that he was trained as a printer. We find him following 
the sea for a while after coming of age, but in 1719 he is 
listed as a freeman and pewterer. In his will, dated 1742 
and proved 1759, he styles himself a pewterer, He lived 
in Hanover Square at one time in the seventeen-fifties. As 
he was William, Junior, during practically all his active days, 
one wonders whether this adjective will be found in his 
touch, should a piece of his pewter ever turn up. Perhaps 
not, for it had no place in the touches of the Danforths and 
Hamlins. The Leddells and McEuens left us no more 
pewter than did Bradford, so we can’t tell how they identi- 
fied themselves. Robert Palethorp, of course, modestly 


acknowledged his juniority. 
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Since writing the above, Mr. Lawton has found a tankard 
marked ““W. B.” This may be a Bradford piece, and am 
glad to be able to illustrate the touch. 


TWO-QUART MEASURE BY 
TIMOTHY BOARDMAN & CO. 


WOWC Isl WII IBN APE AVS) AUNDID 
SHERMAN BOARDMAN 


ee AIR, COUNTS IIN, AIM IN| OVA APOC TSS WS 1B, ID) 13 YZ 
THOMAS AND SHERMAN BOARDMAN 


THE BOARDMANS 


ORDINARILY one doesn’t find the Boardmans very exciting, 
but a measure by Timothy; a lion-marked six-inch plate; 
a two-handled porringer by T. D. & S. B., and a few rare 
marks or combinations of marks, are not to be despised 
even by the most fastidious of pewterpickers. 

The hall marks here shown inspired my interest in the 
relationship of the Boardmans to the Danforths. A com- 
parison of these marks with those of Edward Danforth will 
show that the design is practically the same. 

Mr. Kerfoot states that Oliver Boardman married Sarah 
Danforth. But who was Oliver and to which generation 
of Danforths did Sarah belong? The Boardman genealogy 
tells us the following: 

Oliver Boardman, of Hartford, was born at Middletown 
in 1758. In 1776, at the age of eighteen, he joined the 
Revolutionary Army, serving on Long Island and at New 
York City, and was with Gates at Saratoga in 1777. In 
1781 he married Sarah Danforth, daughter of Thomas 
Danforth, the second pewterer of that name, and sister of 
Thomas, the third pewterer, Joseph, Edward, William, 
and Samuel. 

Oliver and Sarah settled first in Litchfield, and then in 
Hartford, in 1795. Running true to Danforth form, they 
had eleven children, among them Thomas Danforth, born 


1784, married 1812, died 1873; Sherman, born 1787, married 
15 
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1817, died 1861; Timothy, born 1798, died unmarried in 
New York City, February 24, 1825, 

Now we know that Thomas Danforth Boardman could 
have worked as early as 1807; or earlier, if he did not serve 
a full seven years’ apprenticeship. 

Here, too, we learn why young Timothy appears only a 
brief two years in the New York directories, and why 
pewter bearing his touch is so rare. 

The hall marks illustrated, taken with the “B” and 
quality mark, which Mr. Kerfoot also lists, are unquestion- 
ably Boardman touches, and, I should say, the very rarest. 
I know of no other instance of the use of hall marks at such 
alate date. Indeed, no others seem to have been used after 
1816. They appear on a large water pitcher, made prob- 
ably as late as 1830. This must have been a very special 
matter for the Boardmans. One might infer that it had 
something to do with their uncle, Edward Danforth; perhaps 
in connection with an anniversary, for he lived until 1830. 

Another Boardman combination of marks which I think 
has not been illustrated before is also shown. As this eagle 
is found in company with several of the ““agency”’ touches, 
Mr. Kerfoot’s theory—that all the Boardmans’ pewter, 
issued after Thomas Danforth Boardman stopped working 
alone and joined forces with his brother, Sherman, was 
made by the firm at Hartford—seems definitely confirmed. 

The largest flagon pictured is marked with the ‘‘Boardman 
& Company, New York,” touch and also with the “‘Board- 
man & Hart” rectangular touch, the former having been 
partly erased, evidently with intention. 


““UNIQUE”’ PORRINGER BY 
THOMAS AND HERMAN BOARDMAN 


PUI eta Ie AP BED, Seo 


1D) 1D), (Wis PUSS 


THE D. CURTISSES 


Ir 1s a curious fact that many of the men whose pewter is 
quite plentiful are more elusive than those whose metal 
has not yet been found. Thus we have the names and 
something of the histories of most of the early New York 
men, examples of whose work would be priceless. But 
when it comes to B. Barns, who left dozens of pieces behind 
him, and others who left much to identify them, we have 
little success in ascertaining who they were and why they 
appeared and disappeared so suddenly. 

In this class stands D. Curtiss, whose handsome touch in 
the form of an urn adorns a few pieces of excellent pewter. 

One D. Curtiss appears in a New York State business 
directory for 1850. He was a britannia manufacturer, 
located at 23 Church Street, Albany. He was evidently 
the man who made at an earlier date the handsome water 
pitchers bearing his name. It seemed to me that an 1850 
worker could not have made the urn-marked pewter; but 
apparently Albany was the place to look for an earlier D. 
Curtiss. The 1790 census report mentions no Albany man 
of this name, but lists David and Daniell Curtiss, of Litch- 
field, Connecticut, about sixteen miles from the New York 
State line. 

The name was again discovered in “‘New York in the 


Revolution,” where the following notice appears: 
17 
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“David Curtiss, private in Capt. Truesdel’s Company of Col. Abra- 
ham Van Alstyne’s Regt. of Levies, Albany County, April 20, 1779.” 

It is possible that David Curtiss may have been the 
pewterer, working either at Albany or at Litchfield. Per- 
haps some Connecticut collector will go into the matter 
further and prove that he is our man. His dates are right 
and his location is right, for Curtiss pewter is found in the 
vicinity of Albany. He may also have been a forebear of 
the 1850 D. Curtiss. 


GAUNE KSA Ye Hebe RD DEO UMICATS =D ZAgN| By OUR eT El 


HERB BOX BY 
HEE Sh) CONDE ORVIEACS ae DF Au 


FORTH 


THE TEN DANFORTHS 


Tue Danrortus are one of the few American groups that 
can be called a pewtering family. The Bassetts, mustering 
only four workers, were their nearest rivals, while the 
Boardmans, with only three, were mothered by a Danforth 
woman, and can be included in that family. 

Seven members have been known as pewterers for a long 
time, marked specimens of their handiwork being fairly 
numerous, but their relationship to each other has not been 
so widely published. I have been able to add three new 
pewterers to the original seven: Thomas and John, sons of 
the first Thomas, and Samuel, son of John. In tracing 
their descent, and birth and death records, I was fortunate 
to find a genealogy of the family, compiled by John Joseph 
May, to whom I beg to acknowledge my indebtedness. 
The inventories were secured at the Connecticut State 
Library at Hartford, through the courtesy of Miss Alice 
M. Gay, the genealogist of that city. 

The first colonial Danforth was Nicholas, born in England 
in 1589. He came to New England and settled in Cam- 
bridge in 1634. Nicholas was a gentleman of private means. 
One of the reasons for his departure from his native land, 
it is said, was his unwillingness to accept or reject a title. 
It would seem that James I, and Charles I, had a way of 
increasing their revenues by bestowing honors upon their 


(in some cases) unwilling subjects. The plan was one hun- 
19 
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dred per cent. effective. If the honor was accepted, the 
recipient paid a fee. If it was declined, he paid a fine. 
Nicholas evidently resented such methods. But he did not 
long enjoy the freedom of his adopted country, for he died a 
few years after his arrival here. 

Samuel, his sixth son, born 1626, died 1674, was graduated 
from Harvard in 1647 and was ordained to the ministry in 
1650, becoming a colleague of John Eliot. 

Samuel, eighth child of Samuel, born 1666, died 1727, also 
became a minister after graduating from Harvard in 1683. 
He seems to have lived in Taunton throughout his life. 

Thomas, ninth of Samuel’s fourteen children, who prob- 
ably didn’t find ministering very profitable, even in those 
puritanical days, elected to become the first pewterer of the 
family and an ancestor of about a dozen other workers in 
this base metal. He was born at Taunton, where his father 
was pastor, in 1703. It is to be supposed that he became 
a pewterer in his youth, but one of his biographers says that 
he was first a blacksmith. He removed to Norwich, Con- 
necticut, in 1733. Here he bought land and opened a 
pewterer’s and brazier’s shop. If this Thomas was rela- 
tively as productive of pewter as he was of children, he 
may well be held accountable for all the ““T. D.” metal on 
our shelves. He and his first wife, Sarah Leonard, whom 
he married in 1730, were blessed with five children; but 
Sarah evidently became discouraged and died, probably of a 
broken heart, in May, 1742. At any rate, Thomas married 
again in August, 1742, this time Hannah Hall. His second 
venture was also a success; for nine children came to keep him 
busy turning out pewter plates for their sustenance. Thomas 
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lived a long while, refusing to give up the ghost until 1786. 
And while his active career may have terminated in 1773 
as hereinafter mentioned, the inventory of his estate suggests 
that he continued to make a few things now and then for 
his intimate friends. 

Following are some of the items that appear in this in- 


ventory: 
592 lbs. old pewter .. ee ee ea are | 
79 lbs. platters, basons, avn @ 1 if Te re ee ad koe 
1 new foot wheel uke ey tee ih ee ea oe O- 16-0 
25 POWLOO SAGs. ahs ys we) eh ey ee tO 7-9 
Tet) tbs, new pewter @1/3..5 95. <=. 4 se, VSIT8 
36 lbs. old pewter .. ee ae Fe ek TA 4 
3 gross and 11 dozen aes Cont burtons al. wee a 8 O19 
1 BOOM NOI AEs eo. We are pe ce eg 040 
2 DONon molds 6s oe ee Se 0 8-0 
1 Dial mold . . Cn aueee Mee ae hee, Een we 2 
26 Stamps Piniabenh. tees 4 ote tee Sn eee ga KO: aA O 
10 pint pots@. 1/10" 2 aos ee a ee eS 18-9 


A variety of other wares in small lots also appear in the 
document, indicating that the old man kept a modest 
country shop. The total value of the estate amounted to 
about £300. 

Now, Thomas, the second, born in 1731, died in 1782, 
was the eldest son of Thomas and Sarah; and John, born 
1741, married in 1767, died 1799, was their youngest. 

The story goes that it was John who worked with the 
first Thomas, but it is more than likely that the second 
Thomas served his apprenticeship with his father and 
stayed with him for a short time thereafter. Just when 
the second Thomas removed to Middletown is not stated. 
But it was almost surely in 1755, when he married Martha 
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Jacobs; for their son Thomas, the third pewterer, was born 
there in 1756. Like all the Danforths and many other 
pewterers, the second Thomas did not confine his energies 
to pewtering alone but carried on a general hardware 
business. The inventory of his estate leaves no question 
as to his having been active up to the time of his death and 
the uncertainty about his touch becomes harder to explain 
on that account. 

Following are some of the things that composed an estate 
valued at £2,172: 


518. Ibs. new pewter: >. °: -.% “) Ses anes 16-19-06 
54 quart pots*s <2 ts. 7. 0 Se, OG Ge 
59 pint pots as a a) ee ie ee eS Oe oe 
12 *: sporringers: 2, Co Soa ee 1-16-0 
18 ks eR es Gor G ars =O 
62 . Coe es Ge ney oe eT Ont 
198 gill i he A Re ee SO ay ee ere 

8 Beakers’-2..5 00 Ss Se te Fe a 1- 4-0 
28 mugar bowls gin | A cae) ape oy Cees 6— 6-6 
8 Sucking bottles ~ <9. he ie ae 1- 4-0 
28 Saltis3\e<: 23.7 Ae Ti ee: es 1-15-0 
71 Dram:-cups:, 304° Sibi Nae See Oe 2-13-3 
3 pepper casters.) 69 Cis, 65° eee 0-— 6-9 
14 Leavpots’ 0.0 2) « a Oe VO eee ee 6— 6-0 
56 Butter plates. 21.8 2 a 4— 4-0 

120 pint basons.!- 3 Uc, a.) Gee Ge On? mee 0-0 

100 lbs.-Fine. Old (Pewter. = 2 s.r 7-10-0 
43 doz. pewterrings . . .@ -/3 0-10-9 

9 Stamps, and compass i Hameune peri 8— 0-0 
Stamps for 24 letters. . . 1- 4-0 
Turning Wheel and Tower and saints del 

blocks: So. 0 eee 8-140 
28 Curning: Hooks] 225, -.2 Vo 2— 9-0 

4 Burnishers. . . 51 53 othe ys MN Char G 0-18-0 

1 Quart Bason Mold) 

2 plate do. ' Dg 


WINE-PINT PORRINGER BY JOHN DANFORTH 


VOUS IDA OU aL APO Cas 
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1 wine pint and 1 two gill porringer molds 7-17-6 
3 Flat brim plate molds 15- 7-6 
i Tankard mold 9-10-0 
1 Dram cup mold 1- 5-0 
1 3 pint, 1 quart & 1 pint bason molds 13-15-0 
1 Bear point & 1 8 gill porringer molds 7-15-0 


There were also a number of moulds which were owned 
jointly by the estate and Jacob Whitmore, whose name 
appears again in the inventory of Joseph Danforth’s estate, 
and who was himself a pewterer; revealed for the first 
time in these inventories and almost at once confirmed by 
the discovery of his metal and touch. 

The quart and pint pots listed were mugsoropen tankards. 
I have never seen a marked teapot, sugar bowl, “‘peper”’ 


if 


caster, salt, or “sucking bottle” of this early period. I 
am illustrating a teapot in globular form which I am con- 
vinced is American, but it is unmarked. All the Danforths 
seem to have made porringers, but so far only specimens 
by John Danforth, Samuel Danforth of Hartford, and 
J. Danforth of Middletown, have been found. The “Bear 
point”’ porringer is probably the size holding a pint and a 
gill. 

John Danforth worked with his father until 1773, when 
the latter’s active career is supposed to have ended. The 
form of John’s touch suggests that he became a master- 
pewterer about this time, and whether his father actually 
retired or not, I feel sure that the two men then separated. 
John carried on his trade at Norwich until about 1792, when 
he gave way to hisson Samuel. He died at Ellsworth, Ohio, 
in 1799, after removing there some years earlier. 

Two of John’s touches and hall marks are illustrated in 
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a group. All these are impressed on a thirteen-inch charger 
in my possession. I have another similar piece and three 
eight-inch plates with the same ‘“‘ Norwich”’ touch and hall 
marks, but without the lion touch. There can be no doubt 
as to the identity of these marks, for Joseph Danforth and 
the later J. Danforth both worked at Middletown. Another 
mark of John’s will be found on the handle of a wine-pint 
porringer, also illustrated. This is identifiable by the 
“T.D.” and by the date which may be seen beneath the 
lion. The figure 7 is effaced, but the 1, 4 and 1 are un- 
mistakable. As 1741 was the year of John’s birth, the 
evidence seems conclusive. This also gives John Danforth 
the honor of being the only American pewterer to use a date 
in his touch. 

We come now to the interesting announcement, that the 
second Thomas was the father of five pewterers whose work 
is well known but whose relationship and periods of activity 
have until now remained uncertain: the third Thomas, 
born 1756, died 1840; Joseph, born 1758, died 1788; 
Edward, born 1765, died 1830; William born 1769, died 
1820; Samuel, born 1774, died 1816. 

Perhaps we can finish the genealogical record the 
quicker by going on to the third Thomas’s son, Thomas 
(the youngest of ten children, all the rest girls). This 
fourth Thomas was born in 1792 and died in 1838; and there 
is no doubt about his having been a real pewterer, which 
both Mr. Kerfoot and I for a long time supposed he was not. 
It is doubtful, however, whether he ever worked indepen- 
dently, and extremely unlikely that he owned any share in 
the Philadelphia business. 
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Here we have all the pewtering members of the family 
accounted for but J. Danforth, a late worker, who, I feel 
sure, was the Norwich Samuel’s son, John. And it is in- 
teresting to note that father, two sons, and at least two 
grandsons, were working at the same time. Then it may be 
observed that the first Thomas finished his active career just 
before the beginning of the Revolution and that the second 
and third Thomases and John could have worked, and 
probably did work, before, during, and after the Revolution. 
Edward could not have worked before, nor probably 
(excepting as an apprentice), during the Revolution; William 
and Samuel could not have worked much before the seven- 
teen-nineties. 

Now let me set down what appears about the five brothers: 

Thomas, the third, settled at Stepney (also called Rocky 
Hill), Hartford County, Connecticut, in 1778, and opened 
a pewterer’s shop. There seems not the faintest doubt 
that it was he who, in the interruption of trade with Europe, 
due to the causes that led up to the war of 1812, saw an 
opportunity to expand his business, and temporarily re- 
moved, in 1807, to Philadelphia, there to develop a very 
productive enterprise, judging from the number of eagle- 
marked specimens that survive. It remains a mystery 
why this Philadelphia venture was discontinued in 1813, 
when the war was in full swing and home industry fully 
protected from foreign competition. 

One writer states that Joseph settled in Hartford and 
that his brother, Edward, became his partner; but as the in- 
ventory of his estate was taken at Middletown, by Middle- 
town men, I believe that he worked in that city. His 
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activities as a pewterer could not have covered much more 
than ten years, and yet his pewter is relatively plentiful. 
His touch, or the one he used nearly always, is well known. 
A good impression of it is here illustrated. A hitherto 
unpublished mark is also’ shown. As I have discovered a 
circular lion touch of John Danforth’s this can unques- 
tionably be assigned to Joseph. It is impressed on a six- 
inch plate in my collection. J have been fortunate in secur- 
ing a copy of the inventory of Joseph’s estate, and a list of 
some of the pertinent and interesting things in it is appended: 


An assortment of new pewter inshop @ 1/6 per pound. . £ 67- 4-0 
(about 900 Ibs.) 
1 wheel, spindle, lathe and blocks for turning . . : 8— 0-0 
1 quarter part of molds owned jointly with Jacob Whitmore 
and Thos. Danforth . . 8-16-2 


One half of the following molds aan ie Thos. Gal J Geenhs 
Danforth 


1 Quart Bason Mold 
1 Beer pint porringer mold 


1 pint bason porringer mold Cake 
1 supe plate mold 
inew, pit basontmoli em s> a ee ee 3— 1-3 
IGurtin*rimgamold eos. | eee kee ee ea 0-— 2-0 
lilarge.spooninrold 1)" i 2-3 ee ee 0-— 2-6 
l spoon screw and scraper. . . 0-12-0 
A number of braziers’ tools mentioned pariicniany on a 

piece ob-paper cas 1k (ui) nae We ay Se eee 15— 2-0 
L-saddlevand :bridles. 3.0 2°) el, Ee eee 1-16-0 
Lsorreshorse.7) c0""0 ak deo a ee eee ee 8— 0-0 
Tchaise andsharness’ =< "0 So et ay oe ee 17— 0-0 
l1sleigh and harness. . 0 ard eee 5— 0-0 
1 Horse cart peddling box and Dramas ae ee See 3-10-0 
1 House lot about one hundred andjseven*rods. . . .  110— 0-0 
House standing thereon . . . . . . . . . ~~. ~+=290- 0-0 
Alsovshop standing thereon; | 50) |. 9.) ay) eee 85-— 0-0 


Also barn-standing thereon) 2). ce 14— 0-0 


JOSH PH DAN PORTH LTOWCHTs 


ANOTHER JOSEPH DANFORTH TOUCH 
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The spelling and punctuation have been followed as 
closely as possible. Probably there should be a hyphen 
between the “horse cart”? that contains a peddling box. 
This item is particularly interesting; showing as it does 
that Joseph Danforth’s wares were distributed through the 
county and perhaps more widely still. 

The total value of the estate is given as £851-6-8. The 
valuations assigned to the house, horse, etc., indicate that 
this four thousand dollars had a purchasing power perhaps 
three or four times as great as it has to-day. So Joseph 
Danforth at thirty was doing very well in a _ business 
way. 

The inventory is signed by Timothy Boardman, an uncle 
or grandfather of Thomas Danforth Boardman, and by 
Jacob Whitmore, who had an interest in some of the 
moulds. This interest also appears in the inventory of the 
second Thomas Danforth’s estate. Evidently the third 
Thomas and Joseph each inherited a half of the second 
Thomas’s half; the other half continuing the property of 
Jacob Whitmore. The assortment of new pewter weighing 
about nine hundred pounds represented fabricated wares, 
and indicates the extent of Joseph’s business. 

It may be that Edward Danforth spent most of his active 
pewtering years with his brother, and that his work was 
marked during that period with Joseph’s touch. I cannot 
otherwise account for the rarity of Edward’s fine metal 
and handsome marks. On the other hand, Edward was 
living in Hartford in 1790, two years after Joseph’s death, 
and he may have settled there much earlier. If so, there 
probably was no partnership. He was the executor of 
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Joseph’s estate. The new touch illustrated is on the bottom 
of a fine quart mug. 

William Danforth worked at Middletown. He is said 
to have deserted his moulds and wheels to become a car- 
penter and builder, but the inventory of his estate includes 
enough metal to prove that he continued his pewtering 
activities up to the time of his death. He used two dies 
for practically the same eagle touch. Close examination 
will disclose minute differences, while the technique of one 
is much better than that of the other. Following are some 
of William’s belongings at the time of his death in 1820: 


20; Quart pots) ee 1). a0 eo eee eee oes $ 11.25 
29 pint pots .@ .23% 6.81 
36 Tea pots : Oe oars 27.00 
9 half pint porringers. B@ es Lt? 
82 gill porringers .@ .064 5:12 
1 Tall Tea pot ; .19 
4134 Lbs. old pewter -@  .124 51.68 
23 lbs. new pewter .@ .183 4.31 
2 spoon moulds d 4.50 
4174 lbs. copper moulds . 5 bi ae De 156.50 
Li stamp-andsstakem ase es ee ee 2.50 
3S planishinosiammers: > css fn 2 een 3.00 
Machine for turning pewter . . . . . 20.00 
490-.turning blocksin=. ba a aper aris) ates at 12625 
AV & Cerin COOLS Wana liege oe ne eee 5.87 
4 ‘scrapers and burnishers —— = .. . | .83 
24 letterstamps . . ee a oe 1.20 
1 spoon burnisher and scraping iene SR a fey LY et 137 
6: silver tablespoons 3.4 = 5a 3441 = cee ee ee 14.00 
Gi idow anew tea: Spoonsan: wi4 uve hag e 4.50 
10 oldtea spoons . . ee ee EI Sr SS 4.00 


9 Liverpool china cups & SAMICCPS a. rs. es ae en eee ae .67 


A NEW EDWARD DANFORTH TOUCH 


WILLIAM DANFORTH 


TOUCHES 
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William evidently had a nice taste in spoons and preferred 
silver to the grosser metal that he sold his friends and 
neighbors. His estate was appraised at $2,458. 

Samuel was unquestionably the man who made the 
pewter marked “Hartford” and was he of the many eagles 
whom Mr. Kerfoot epitomises. He was financially the 
most successful of the Danforths, excepting possibly his 
brother Thomas, the value of whose estate I have failed 
to discover. I am able to give a list of some of the articles 
which appear in the inventory of Samuel’s estate. This 
was valued at $20,173., and included the homestead and a 
brick store and lot, and a one-eighth interest in the brig, 
Adelva. 


336 butter plates 

259 half-gill porringers . 

139 wine-gill porringers 

322 Beer-gill porringers 

146 three-gill porringers 
57 wine-pint porringers 
47 Beer-gill porringers 
92 quart pots 


$.06 91 gill cups . 

.06 60 gill cups . 

.10 20 tankards . 

.12 = 11 flagons : 
.20 13 Communion cups 
13 Christening basons 
.25 25 quart tea pots 
.62 34 high tea pots 
106 pint pots .3884 5 round tea pots 

49 half-pint pots .24 44 dozen spoons 
turning lathes, tools moulds, burnishers, etc. 
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This is an interesting evidence of the large demand for 
home-made pewter at this date, February 16, 1816, just 
after the close of the war. The“ Beer-gill” porringer appears 
in several of these inventories, but the writing is so blurred 
in each case that there is a chance that another word was 
intended. ‘Beer’? seems appropriate, however, to a por- 
ringer which contains something more than standard mea- 
sure. ‘The wine-pint porringer is also listed several times. 
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It varies from the standard pint, and is smaller, like the 
wine-quart bottle, recently so popular but now found 
only in the homes of “‘malefactors of great wealth.” 

Supposedly all the eagle touches, of which there are five 
large ones and two of the hall mark size, belong to this 
Samuel, though only two have thus far been found with an 
accompanying “‘ Hartford” touch. 

Two of the touches illustrated have not been published 
before. The other is Mr. Kerfoot’s rare eagle, reproduced 
here because the imprint from which it is taken is very clear 
and complete. 

Samuel Danforth, son of John, born 1772, died 1827, was, 
as we have seen, a cousin of the five pewtering brothers. 
His whole independent output, so far as can be told from 
existing data, was made at Norwich, where he continued 
his father’s work, building a new shop in 1793. In 1802 
he sold his Norwich business and removed to Ellsworth, 
Ohio. A glance at the illustration of the mark on the only 
piece thus far found which retains the maker’s name touch 
will suffice to show that the plate on which it is impressed 
was the work of Samuel, son of John. The fourth Thomas 
Danforth, in one of his letters, tells of a visit of Samuel and 
his son, John, to Augusta. This was in 1818. He was then 
working at his trade, but evidently in another man’s shop. 
Another letter tells of Samuel’s return to Connecticut, for 
he says, in November, 1818: ‘‘ Danforth has just arrived 
from New London, and home, up river, to Augusta.” 
It is not, from this, clear as to whether his home was in 
Connecticut or Augusta. He is supposed to have died at 
Ellsworth, in 1827. Young Thomas, in 1818, says he was 


TOUCHES USED BY 
SAMUEL DANFORTH 
OF HARTFORD 


POWC BUS WWI IW SAWN ID AINE Og ist (ie 
NORWICH 
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drinking heavily, and I imagine he never again established 
himself independently. 

It is of course possible that one or more of the eagle 
touches, hitherto attributed to the Hartford Samuel, may 
have belonged to the Norwich Samuel, but the chances are 
that with another man of the same name either making or 
about to make the same ware, he would have stuck to his 
Norwich mark as a means of identification. 

The fourth Thomas Danforth cannot, as a pewterer, be 
very interesting to collectors, for he seems always to have 
been a journeyman, working first for his father, with whom 
he probably served his apprenticeship. But some of his 
letters are suggestive of contemporary conditions and 
names are mentioned that are new to me. 

In January, 1807, the year the Philadelphia enterprise was 
started, Thomas, Junior, then fifteen years old, was in 
Philadelphia, as one of his father’s helpers or apprentices, 
and writes of going to the plays “Hints and Husbands” 
and “Robin Hood.” And he says: 

*“We have begun turning pewter and have completed, 5,000 weight. 


I have made a considerable many spoons and I think I can turn plates 
almost as well as Emory.” 


In September, 1809, he is at home, at Rocky Hill, and 
writes that his father is in Philadelphia. In March, 1811, 
Thomas, Jr., writes from Philadelphia: 


“T cast 40 doz. comp. plates yesterday, and trips, and turned them 
outside to-day.” 

In January, 1812, Danforth, Junior, was in Philadelphia, 
working for B. Barns, and with him was “Mr. Nott, of 
Stepney.” 
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Under date of November 27, 1818, young Danforth 
writes from Augusta: 

“T am working for North and Rowe in a new shop, built since I left 
home last spring, especially for pewter and tin business. Peddlers are 
doing extraordinarily well. North & Rowe had one come in that was 
gone three weeks and brought them $1,200 in cash. 

“Giles Griswold is setting the pewter business agoing by horse power.” 

This Griswold evidently had a shop at Augusta, for Dan- 
forth says, “Griswold wants to engage Danforth (Samuel) 
for the winter.” 

In November, 1818, Danforth (Samuel) had just arrived 
at Savannah eleven days from New London. Isaac Norton 
and a Mr. Hooker worked with Thomas, Jr., in the same 
shop in Augusta. The letters show that he went back 
and forth between Rocky Hilland Augusta until December, 
1820. 


I have been a good deal puzzled about the touches of the 
various Thomases. The identification of this or that one 
with its logical user is no simple matter. But I have, after 
much travail, come to believe that Mr. Kerfoot’s ascriptions 
are the most logical. Of course, there never was the slight- 
est reason to believe that the fourth Thomas used the 
circular lion touch, or even that he used any touch at all, 
but it 1s necessary to push this circular touch back still 
another generation. To do this I had to find an early touch 
for the third, or Philadelphia, Thomas; for his first ten 
years were contemporaneous with his brother, Joseph, and 
his uncle, John, both of whom used an early form. Indeed 
one is tempted to give the “lion in gateway”’ and “‘lion in 
oval” touches to the third Thomas out of hand, so closely 
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do they resemble the touches of his brothers, Joseph 
and Edward. But consideration of the probability that 
either his grandfather or his father would have been the 
first to use his full name should suppress this generous 
impulse. 

Then one harks back to the sequence in which the various 
touches were adopted, with the following results: 

In England the earliest touches were circular. Afterward 
came the oval form and, later still, the arched gateway, 
the latter coming into use in the early seventeen hundreds— 
say, 1715—in its rudimentary form. Although the gateway 
touch became more popular as the century grew older, 
the other forms still persisted, the oval one predominantly. 
It is therefore impossible to assign dates to pewter on such 
evidence alone. Indeed, I wish we might, for it would be 
another short cut to a settlement of the matter of the 
Thomas Danforth touches, as follows: 


Thomas, No.1. . . . Circular with lion 
Thomas, No.2. . . . Oval with lion 
Thomas, No.3. . . . Gateway with lion, and Philadelphia Eagle. 


But blocking this easiest way we find the fact that some 
of the Danforth pewter bearing the gateway touch is the 
oldest in appearance. The plates are often hammered and 
many specimens show a great deal of wear. 

Then the oval touch is accompanied by the same hall 
marks as the gateway touch, as Mr. Kerfoot states; and the 
design and arrangement of the marks are not only the same, 
but they were stamped with the same die. This proves 
pretty conclusively that the oval and gateway touches were 
used by the same man. 
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And, again, the circular lion touch is found on pieces that 
have not the appearance of great age. 

But then one has to argue down the implications inherent 
in the fact that specimens of pewter bearing the gateway 
touch far outnumber those impressed with the circular 
mark or with the early mark of the third Thomas, which 
later came to my attention and of which more hereafter. 
As to this numerical discrepancy, some merit may be found 
in the following: 

Starting the several Thomases on their careers at twenty- 
three, which allows for an apprenticeship of seven years 
from the age of sixteen, we find that the first Thomas 
Danforth worked sixty years, the second Thomas twenty- 
eight years, and the third Thomas about forty years. 

As between the first and second Thomases it would seem 
that the perhaps twelve known pieces of gateway and oval- 
touched pewter would be a truer reflection of sixty years of 
labor than of twenty-eight; and the assignment of the circular 
touch, which is represented by about six pieces of pewter, 
to the second Thomas cannot be criticised. As between 
grandfather and grandson the case is even better, for we now 
know that the latter had an early touch, and that had he a 
still earlier one he would have used it but a comparatively 
few years, or say, from 1778 to 1790, when the eagle touch 
came into fashion. 

Here is another suggestion that I mention for what it is 
worth in confirmation of the attribution of the gateway and 
the oval touches to the first Thomas: 

It will be remembered that Mr. Kerfoot calls attention to 
a few plates that have a defective “D” in the touch. Later 
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he himself said to me that he might be wrong as to this, since 
the lettering of the die was incised and could hardly have 
been damaged without the defacement of the whole surface. 
Of course, it could have been filled in, but probably not so 
evenly as to leave a perfect “I” unless done with intention. 
Examination under a magnifying glass shows a perfect “I” 
and an unbroken background. It occurs to me therefore 
that when John joined his father as partner this die may 
have been altered so that the initials of both Thomas’s and 
John’s first names would appear in the touch instead of 
Thomas’s two initials. Or the young John may have “put 
something over”’ on his father occasionally and used the die 
in this way on a few plates of his own make. 

It is now established that one of the third Thomas’s earlier 
touches, if not his earliest, consists of his initials in a rect- 
angle. This has been found separately and with the small 
eagle of Mr. Kerfoot’s figure 132-A. It appears alone on 
the dome-topped, tankard herein illustrated, and in the 
same place on a pint mug in my collection. Also upon a 
pint mug which has the eagle on the inner side of the bottom. 
Then I have a pint mug with the eagle touch only. Were 
it not for the conjunction of this eagle mark with the usual 
*'T. Danforth, Philadelphia”’ touch on a plate in my pos- 
session one would assume that it was used exclusively 
at the Rocky Hill shop. I imagine it was used there chiefly 
and at Philadelphia but a short time, for the plate mentioned 
is the only one that has turned up. On the other hand, I 
have three pieces bearing the eagle touch alone, and Mr. 
Kerfoot has one. 

The quart tankard illustrated was certainly made be- 
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fore the Philadelphia period, and perhaps as early as 
1785. 

Since writing the foregoing Mr. Kerfoot has secured for 
me a plate which bears the early eagle touch of the third 
Thomas and the hall marks that usually accompany the 
circular lion touch attributed to the second Thomas. If 
this is taken as proof that the circular lion touch was used 
only by the third Thomas, we jockey the second Thomas, a 
prolific pewterer, out of his claim to any touch whatsoever. 
As sponsor for Thomas, the second, I feel bound to uphold 
his dignity, and until further data come to light I am going 
to believe, whether I believe it or not, that the third Thomas 
used his father’s hall marks on a few of his earlier pieces. 
We have seen that the father’s moulds were left to Thomas, 
Third, and Joseph. Doubtless the touch-dies would have 
gone to the namesake. The third Thomas may even have 
stamped, with his eagle die, plates left by his father, in the 
same fashion that the stock of the Boardman agencies was 
brought up to date, when the firm name changed. 


THE SIMON EDGELL PLATTER 


SIMON EDGELL 


Wovutpn’? it be a thriller if we could put Simon Edgell on 
the map of American pewterers? Mr. Kerfoot lists him as a 
Philadelphia worker, though questioning his dates of 1717- 
1718. Simon is definitely in the English lists under date of 
1709, but no touch seems to have been preserved at any of 
the guild halls. 

Mr. Hergesheimer is responsible for my acquisition of 
a beautiful sixteen and a half inch charger, and therefore 
indirectly the author of this note; for it was his reference 
to Mr. Francis D. Brinton, as the man who helped him 
furnish his house, that prompted my visit to Mr. B.’s fine 
old home at West Chester. I had heard of this charger 
from Mr. Lawton, who knew where it was, but with true 
collector’s secretiveness failed to reveal its whereabouts to 
me. At the mere mention of the price, however, I lost 
all interest, and gave up hope of ever seeing the piece. You 
would never have suspected that I’d ever seen a specimen 
of pewter if you had been there to see Mr. Brinton take down 
this very plate from his mantel and ask,me' what I thought 
of it. Though I dissembled my knowledge of the plate, it 
wasn’t necessary to profess‘ignorance of the maker, for I 
knew nothing about him that its owner didn’t know; and he 
had the advantage of me in his pride in his own ‘possession. 
Thereupon began a skirmish to settle whether Mr. B. was 


to sell the charger at an American price or I to buy it at the 
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value of an English specimen, a little difference of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. I must shamefacedly admit that I 
was badly beaten by that Quaker man of peace, for I had 
to give him a patriotic figure for a hope supported by a 
hunch, as Mr. Kerfoot would phrase it. 

But faith without work is dead, as the Bible suggests, and 
I immediately got Mr. P. W. Dickinson, the genealogist, 
to do the work. He hasn’t yet found Simon Edgell with the 
brand of pewter on him, but he discovered enough to con- 
vince me that I have a very early piece of American-made 
pewter by an American pewterer by adoption. When the 
unusualness of the name is considered, it seems practically 
certain that these records have to do with the English 
Simon Edgell, immigrant to the Colonies soon after the date 
given in the English records: 

The following is taken from “‘ Publications of the Genea- 
logical Society of Pennsylvania,” Vol. 2, P. 68: 


Simon Edgell was a witness to the marriage, in Philadelphia Monthly 
meeting, of George Mifflin and Esther Cordery, daughter of Hugh, 
December 18, 1713. 


Thus Simon had four years between his English registra- 
tion and his first appearance in Philadelphia records to get 
here and inake my plate. 

The following is taken from the record of burials of de- 
ceased Friends of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting: 


Simon Edgell . . . . . . . +. « buried 26, 2nd mo., 1742 
Elizabeth Edgell, daughter of Mary, widow _ buried 23, 7th mo., 1742 
Simon, Jr.,son of Mary, widow . . . . buried 7, 7th mo., 1746 
Rebecca, daughter of Mary, widow . . ._ buried 13, 5th mo., 1750 
Mary, widow of Simon, aged 80 yrs. . . buried 13, 12th mo., 1767 
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The complete list is given to show that all the children 
probably died in their late twenties, and, supposedly, un- 
married, thus accounting for the early disappearance of the 
name from the records. 

If Simon was born the same year as his wife, he arrived 
in 1687; was admitted to the London Pewterers’ Guild at 
twenty-two, and came to the Colonies when a young man. 

My charger is of fine metal with practically no corrosion, 
probably due to the fact that it was hammered over the 
entire surface. My assumption that such special treatment 
indicates that it was a “‘presentation piece’’ receives some 
support by the presence of the incised initials “I. G. E.”’ 
in a triad. The name touch is beautifully clear, and the 
““emblem”’ touch quite plain enough to read into it one of 
the tenets of the faith of the Quaker pewterer who made it. 
This is without prejudice to any one else’s right to question 
the dovelike character of the bird; the identification of the 
two boughs as olive branches, and the peaceful symbolism 


of both. 


WILLIAM J. ELSWORTH 


Tuer New York directories for 1793, 1794, 1796-97, and 
1798-99, list ‘William L. Elsworth, pewterer.”? That his 
middle initial is given as “L,”’ and that he does not appear in 
the 1786 directory can be laid to the score of illiteracy and 
carelessness. Or, as Mr. Kerfoot says of Frederick Bassett’s 
failure to take his place in New York’s earliest list of heads 
of families, he was probably out when the directory man 
called. The facts of the case are these: 

‘William I. Elsworth, pewterer,”’ became a freeman of New 
York in 1767. In 1786, he represented the pewterers at a 
meeting of the General Committee of Mechanics, which after- 
ward became the General Society of Mechanics and Trades- 
men of the City of New York. In 1789 he was elected 
Treasurer of the Committee, and was reélected in 1790 and 
1791. When, in 1792, the Society was incorporated, Els- 
worth was one of the incorporators. In 1790 he was Assist- 
ant Alderman of the West Ward, and, in the same year, 
as Superintendent of Fire Engines, received an allowance 
of £106-10s., for repairs to equipment. 

William must have been the custodian of the banner of 
the Society of Pewterers, for it remained in his family until 
it came into the possession of the man who presented it 
to the New York Historical Society. 

I have discovered no other record of Elsworth or his 


family, but assuming that he was twenty-five years of age 
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in 1767, his birth year was 1742. He was doubtless gathered 
to his fathers about the year 1800, when his name disap- 
peared from the directories. No pewter has yet turned 
up that can unquestionably be assigned to him, but there 
is a basin in my collection that bears the mark here illus- 
trated, and I like to think that William Elsworth was its 
creator. 


WILLIAM DIGGS AND GEORGE HARNER 


Turs is an ill-assorted pair, for William Diggs is the earliest 
New York pewterer of whom a record exists, having become 
a freeman of the city in 1702; whereas George Harner is 
listed in 1761. They are united by this bond, however, 
that Mr. Kerfoot and all other authorities have ignored 
them completely. And in this, that but for the record of 
their registration as freemen, they would probably have been 
lost in obscurity forever. 

It is strange that none of Harner’s work has survived, 
for if he lived a good long life he might even have left some 
eagle-marked pewter. 
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THE GREENS AND MARY JACKSON 


THIS is a curious combination. But one of my alleged 
friends from Boston (I have only once seen him in Boston) 
to whom I fed strawberry ice cream all winter, hoping 
thereby to divert his thoughts to me when a rare specimen 
should come his way, has just let another man, who I feel 
sure hasn’t my subtle way with him, have a very fine flat- 
topped tankard. So, in reprisal, I am pitching all the Bos- 
ton workers whom I haven’t already honored with a dig- 
nified setting into one pewter pot. Asa matter of fact I have 
found so little of the widely proclaimed ancestor worship 
in our Far Eastern Metropolis that all the information I 
could secure about these particular forebears couldn’t be 
made to fill a page by even the late George Meredith, who 
in one of his novels exhausted his first chapter (and me) 
in getting one old man across London Bridge. Of course I 
shall expect the obvious reply from my Boston friends, to 
wit: that they are not descended from pewterers, but from 
goldsmiths and silversmiths. 

There were three Greens of Boston who were pewterers. 
They all appear in previously published lists. 

Andrew and Thomas Green are both found in the 1789 
directory and again in the issues of 1796 and 1798, after 
which they are not mentioned. The address of Andrew is 
given as Temple Street and that of Thomas as 17 Dock 


Square. So far as I can find they were not related. 
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The only helpful thing that I have found out about 
Andrew Green is the date of his marriage to Melatiah 
Bradley. This was in 1773, and it places Andrew among 
the pre-Revolutionary workers. Assuming that he married 
at the age of twenty-five, I have taken the liberty of intro- 
ducing him to Boston in 1748. It is a fair conjecture that 
he died in 1798. Andrew and Melatiah were blessed with 
two children, a girl and a boy; but neither was called Samuel. 

Nothing startling has come to light about Thomas Green, 
but as, in 1790, he was the head of a family consisting of 
three males of sixteen years and upwards, and four females, 
we may “deduce” that he was one of the males and that 
he had two sons, the elder of whom would have been born 
not later than 1772. So, it seems to me,-we are almost 
justified in calling Thomas a pre-Revolutionary pewterer. 

It would be interesting to know how Mary Jackson’s 
name first got into the pewterers’ lists, for in none of the 
directories is she mentioned as a pewterer. From first to 
last she is described as a widow. 

A fact having possibly important bearing on the activities 
of both is that Thomas Green and Mary Jackson were 
living and/or working together at 17 Dock Square in 1796 
and 1798. Mary continued there, according to the direc- 
tories, during the next five years. Her first appearance is 
in the 1789 directory, at Middle Street and from 1805 to 
1816 her address is given as 381 Hanover. She was also 
living at this Hanover Street house in 1837, the year of her 
death. 

Jam inclined to think that Mary lived at the Dock Square 
address, and my naive belief in the purity of Puritans leads 
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me to guess that Thomas Green and Mary Jackson were 
father and daughter or brother and sister. If they were 
either, then Thomas’s claim to pre-war honors would be con- 
siderably advanced. If he was the father of a respectable 
widow, surely in her later twenties, he was as surely working 
before the Revolution. If he was an elder brother of say 
thirty-five, he could still have made pewter for the patriots. 

One might expect the vaunted Boston records to reveal 
some relationship between such members of the Famille 
Verte as were dedicated to the god of tin and antimony; 
but here again Fundamentalism prevails, and Samuel 
Green, the only member whose pewter survives, has to face 
posterity not only as a post-war man but as a man without 
ancestors. We can give him a brother and a sister but they 
were not recognized in the pewter Eden. 

Samuel, whose “‘S. G. Boston” touch has been found only 
on one or two specimens, had as many addresses as a New 
York cliff dweller. He does not present himself at all until 
1798. From that year until 1808 he worked and presumably 
lived, or lived and presumably worked, as a pewterer, in 
Milk Street. In 1810 he pewtered in Milk Street and 
lived in Martin Street. In 1813 he seems to have worked 
and lived at the Martin Street address. In 1816 he was 
living at 37 Warren Street and supposedly remained there 
until his death in 1835. He left his estate, the value of 
which is not mentioned, to his sister and brother, Lydia 
Pratt and Stephen Green. 


ASHBIL GRISWOLD 


My enqQurries were not intended to extend much beyond 
New York pewterers, but occasionally the hunt for one 
man’s record leads to another’s. Ashbil, important as he 
was in his own town, would not have appeared in these notes 
but for such an occurrence. 

In truth, I haven’t much good to say of Ashbil; for after 
being born in Berlin, Connecticut, in 1784, under the best 
of auspices, and serving his apprenticeship with the third 
Thomas Danforth at Rocky Hill, or Stepney, and moving 
to Meriden in 1808, where he made real pewter, he fell under 
evil influences, commercialized his craft, and, about the 
year 1830, we find him appearing under the firm name of 
Griswold & Couch, Britannia Manufacturers. Going from 
bad to worse, he became the first president of the old 
Meriden Bank; organized in 1833. He enjoyed his inartis- 
tically gotten gains until 1853, when he died, loaded with 
worldly possessions. But his name brings little thrill to 
the soul of the pewterpicker, who vibrates through and 
through when the impecunious Boyles, Belchers and Badgers 
are mentioned. 

All this should not be held in disparagement of two 
thirteen-inch chargers and several plates of fine pewter in my 
collection, made in Ashbil’s virtuous youth, and marked with 
Mr. Kerfoot’s rare eagle; which, by the same token, isn’t 


so rare as it was. 
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WILLIAM HORSEWELL 


Wrii1AM HorsEwWELt is, in earlier publications, listed as 
a dealer, and Mr. Kerfoot gives one the impression that a 
merchant is, or, rather, was on a lower artistic and social 
plane than the artisan. I could; along another line, make 
an excellent case for the dealer as against the occasional 
vendor of an article. For one thing, the former is always 
ready to rely upon his own judgnient of values, and stakes 
it every time he makes a purchase or a sale; whereas the 
latter is so fearful lest he fail to get a competitive figure for 
his possession that he feels like the victim of a tragedy 
when he finally accepts a price. Often enough he ought to 
feel like one if he doesn’t sell when the opportunity offers. 
For, many a time, my acquisitive temperature has stood at 
one hundred and five on one day, at a hundred the next, 
and at zero the third. And I imagine most collectors are 
built that way. 

But this gets me nowhere on my original theme, which 
had to do with dealer versus artisan. I accept Mr. K.’s 
ruling here because it enchances the value of what I am 
doing for William Horsewell, the second earliest of New York 
pewterers, in reinstating him in his own set. This is quickly 
accomplished by pointing out that while it is conceivable 
that William might have had the freedom of the city given 
him, in 1705, as a pewterer if he were a dealer only, yet dame 


Marie Magdelen Vincent Bassett would hardly have in- 
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dentured her young son, Francis, to a dealer, for seven 
years, if she had intended that he should become a pewterer. 
This happening is set forth in documentary form in the note 
on the first Francis Bassett, and I think saves William 


from unmerited obloquy. 
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JOSIAH KEENE 


Mr. Caper produces Josiah Keene from his magic bag, 
and quotes the following advertisement from the Providence 
Gazette of October 2, 1802: 


“Josiah Keene, Informes his Friends and the Public in general, that 
he continues to carry on the Pewterers, Coppersmith and Founders 
Business, at his Shop—directly opposite Isaac Everleth & Sons Tobacco 
Manufactury—where commands in either of the above Branches will 
be promptly attended to.” 

“He has constantly on Hand an assortment of fashionable Handirons, 
Shovel and Tongs in sets—some very elegant—Copper Tea Kettles of 
various sizes, also a copper Kettle that will contain about 400 gallons, 
suitable for a brewer.” 


It would seem that Josiah as a founder manufactured 
moulds for pewterers, for Mr. Calder illustrates a bill of sale 
of a number of pewter moulds to William Calder in 1817. 

It has been my good fortune to secure a porringer which I 
believe was made by Josiah, for in addition to the “I. K.” 
touch reproduced herewith, the piece itself has an earmark 
of the Rhode Island workers in the form of the bracket 
that supports the handle. This particular design seems to 
have been used only by the Rhode Island pewterers. The 
Boardman, Danforth, and Richard Lee porringers will all 
be found to have differently formed brackets. There are 
only one or two men in the English lists whose initials 
correspond to those of Josiah Keene. 
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WILLIAM KIRBY 


WILLIAM Krrsy is a man about whom I can give no more 
information than Mr. Kerfoot, excepting that the discovery 
of three plates from his hand proves that his name was 
spelled “Kirby”? and not “Kirkby” as it appears in the 
first directories, and that if the form of his touch may be 
relied upon he was a pre-Revolutionary worker. The fact 
that these fine pieces of metal are hammered in the early 
manner supports this presumption. For the lack of a better 
name I think we shall have to call the central figure of the 
touch a Secretary Bird, for, like Ireland’s patron saint, 
it has all my life been associated in my mind with snakes. 
Certainly this bird’s game is too large for an early worm. 
Kirby is recorded in the directories as a pewterer only up 
to 1793. Thereafter until 1804 he was proprietor of a china 
and glass store. He doubtless died around the latter date. 
No will, letters of administration, or deeds exist, and the 
name is not recorded in the list of New York freemen. It 
would seem a fair guess if we approximated his birth at 1740 
and his death at 1804. 
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ELISHA KIRK 


Tue discovery of a Pennsylvania porringer marked “Elisha 
Kirk, Yorktown,” may help to identify the maker of some 
of the fairly numerous pieces of this type. I have seen a 
dozen of these porringers in Pennsylvania, all of them with- 
out mark excepting one which was initialed. A number 
of these came from a girls’ school which flourished about 
the year 1800. Whether they were the work of amateurs 
or of trained pewterers is hard to say, for although crude in 
form they are well made. 

Elisha Kirk, at any rate, made enough pewter to warrant 
the use of a touch and the making of a die for advertising 
his authorship. Elisha was also a watchmaker, his tools 
going by will to his son, Aquilla. Or he may have been a 
pewterer in his youth and graduated into watchmaking as 
Henry Will did into merchandising and Ashbil Griswold into 
banking. I have recently been told of a high case clock 
marked “‘Elisha Kirk, Yorktown.” Elisha Kirk died in 
1790. Certain clauses in his will signify that his son had 
not then reached the age of fourteen, so Elisha was in ‘all 
probability a young man when he died. He therefore could 
not have been a very early worker. I hazard a guess of 1755 
as his birth year. 

In familiarizing ourselves with the activities of these early 
artisans, we cannot escape the impression that our forebears 


were broad-gauge men, no matter what their occupations, 
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and that they did many things well besides the things they 
did best. Of the men whose lives I have touched in my 
pleasant pursuit of pewterers, three, Henry Will, William 
Will and Peter Young, were officers in the Continental 
Army. Practically all of them were men of standing in their 
several communities. | 
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MOSES LAFETRA 


Moses LaFETRA becomes more than a name with the help 
of a pint mug or open tankard and the fine mark here pic- 
tured. He did not stay with us long, appearing as a pew- 
terer, at No. 7 Beekman Street, in the New York directories 
from 1813 to 1817, inclusive; after which, for three years, 
his wife kept a boarding house on Chatham Square and then 
on John Street. In Lafetra we have a typical case of the 
war-time worker. Had there been no War of 1812, he 
probably could not have competed with imported wares. 
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THE LEDDELLS AND ROBERT BOYLE 


Mr. Kerroot lists “James Ledell, New York City, 1744- 
1780.”" Joseph Leddell became a freeman of New York in 
1716. If he was thirty at that time, he was born in 1686. 
In 1711, he married Maria Vincent, presumably a niece of 
Mrs. Francis Bassett, the wife of the first pewterer of the 
name, who was Mary Magdalen Vincent. 

Joseph and his wife may not have been modernists in 
religious thought, but they were certainly eclectic in their 
denominational affiliations. Thus son William was bap- 
tized, in 1712, in the French Church; daughter Sara was 
baptized, in 1716, in the Reformed Dutch Church, and, in 
1720, Joseph joined with a number of others in asking for a 
patent of incorporation for the Presbyterian Congregation 
of the City of New York. Now some ecclesiastic will say 
that the tenets of these three churches vary but little and 
that Joseph was merely fractious. 

Joseph died in 1753 leaving a will which is quoted in full 
as a puzzle for some lawyer to work out. It is valuable, 
besides, in its references to his son, Joseph, and to Robert 
Boyle, two more New York pewterers. 


“In the name of God, Amen. I Joseph Leddell, of New York, 
Pewterer, leave to my eldest son, William 5 S. for his birthright and 
also all the money due me for money furnished him or for rent or board 
for himself and family except one bond for £50 which I give to his 
daughter, Mary Magdalena. I leave to my son Joseph all such sums 
as are due to me for money advanced to him also my brass moulds for 
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pewter work and all my working tools. I leave to my daughter Mary, 
wife of Edward Macalister, all my beds and 4 of household furniture 
and my silver tea pot. I leave to my daughter Elinor all the rest of 
my household furniture and plate and £100. I leave to my wife the 
use of all my goods for the benefit of her children and also furniture 
for one room. I leave to my son William my watch and to my son Joseph 
allmy smallarms. I leave to my daughter Elinor all my linen apparell. 
I leave all my woolen apparel to my wife and to Solomon Boyle and to 
Peter Fullow for his children. My executors are to sell all the rest 
of my estate and from the proceeds they are to pay } to my wife and 4 
to my daughter Mary Magdalena. I leave to my sons William and 
Joseph and my daughter Sarah wife of William Farndon of London, and 
my daughter Mary wife of Edward Macalister, and my daughter Elinor 
each + of the lands formerly given to me by my father lying in Gosport 
in Hampshire, England. I leave to my daughter Mary all my French 
Books and to my daughter Elinor all my English Books. I leave to my 
apprentice, Robert Boyle the use of my moulds and tools I bought in 
England.” 


The following advertisement helps to visualize the activ- 
ities of a pewterer of 1752. It appears in five issues of the 
Weekly Post Boy in May and June of that year. 


To be sold by Joseph Leddel, Jun., at his house in Smith Street, 
opposite to Mrs. Carpenter’s, at the most reasonable rates; all sorts of 
pewter ware, by wholesale or retail, and makes worms for Stills of all 
Sizes, by a compleat Way at the lowest Price: Likewise makes Hogshead, 
Barrell or Bottle Cranes, either with or without Cocks, and makes the 
Infusion Pots, so much approv’d of in Colds, and any uncommon Thing 
in Pewter, in any Shape or Form as shall be order’d; likewise does all 
sorts of Lead-work, either House or Ship-Work. 

He also engraves on Steel, Iron, Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Pewter, 
Ivory, or Turtle-Shell, in a neat manner, and reasonably. 


The only other reference to the younger Joseph as a 
pewterer is found in “Pelletreau’s Abstracts of Wills,” 
which states that Joseph Leddell, Jr., Pewterer, died intes- 
tate, and on the tenth day of May, 1764, Peter DeLancey 
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was appointed administrator. He was born in 1718 and 
married in 1752. Both father and son were listed as privates 
in a military company in 1738. Nothing much more ap- 
pears about the son, but the father is mentioned a number 
of times in wills and deeds. 

Other publications give Robert Boyle’s working years as 
1745-1780. The first date is obviously wrong, for he was 
still an apprentice in 1753, as the Liddell will shows. He 
became a freeman of New York in 1755, and married in 1757. 
If he was twenty-five years old when he married, he was 
born in 1732; and for lack of more exact information, we 
can accept 1780 as the year of his death. In December, 
1755, Boyle advertised as follows: 


“To be sold by Robert Boyle, Pewterer, at The Sign of the Gilt Dish, 
in Dock Street, between the Old-Slip and Coenties’s Market, in New 
York, Wholesale or Retail, at the most reasonable rates, either in ex- 
change for old Pewter or otherwise, all Sorts of Pewter ware, viz. 

‘Dishes and Plates of all Sorts, Basons, Tankards and Porringers of 
all Sizes, Quart and Pint Mugs, Tea-Pots of all sorts. Cullenders, Bed 
Pans, Infusion Pots so much approved of in Colds and Consumptions, 
Cups and Flaggons for Churches, Half-pint and Jill Tumblers, Wine 
measures from a Quart to a Half-jill, salts and Ink Stands, Spoons of all 
Sorts, Limbecks and cold Stills, Candle Molds of different Sizes, Hogs- 
head, Barrel, and Bottle Cranes, Pewter or Block-Tin Worms of all 
Sizes. . . . All those who will favour him with their Custom may 
depend on the best of Usage.” 


The mark illustrated is on the inside of a pair of fine beak- 
ers or cummunion cups. They are pre-Revolutionary and 
are doubtless by Robert Boyle. 


BEAKER 
AND TOUCH 
BY ROBERT 
BOYLE 
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MALCOLM McEUEN 


HERE is another man who worked for a long time and left 
nothing to show for it. I condescend to mention him only 
to give him his proper chronological setting. He became 
a freeman in 1770, but as he married in 1762 I suspect that 
he was about thirty at the time of the former happening. 
This would give him a birth date around 1740. 

There were three Malcolms in all. The first was a book- 
binder; then came Malcolm, the pewterer, and _ finally 
Malcolm, the plumber. Thus, in father, son and grandson, 
we see a typical case of American evolution, with the grand- 
son landing at the top. Mr. Kerfoot gives the directory 
dates of the two later McEuens. 
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THE MELVILLES 


I HAVE mentioned Mr. Calder’s discovery of two or, as he 
thinks, three new Melvilles. I am going to take the liberty 
to quote from his book four advertisements which to me 
indicate that David had two sons, and, as the old song runs, 
these two sons were brothers. So much so, indeed, that 
after succeeding to the father’s business in 1793, they carried 
it on together for three years and then separated; coming 
together again in the good old-fashioned way some time 
after Thomas had published his individual advertisement. 
The spelling and wording and the locations mentioned seem 
to identify the writers with each other. Here are the ad- 
vertisements: 


“In the Newport Mercury, November 3, 1783, David Melville, 
Pewterer, ‘Informes the Public that he has removed his works from 
Thames Street, on upon the Long-Wharf, opposite Mr. Nathan Bebee’s, 
where he has Pewter to sell, at Wholesale and Retail, as cheap as can 
be purchased at any Shop in Town. Cash given for old Pewter or 
new given in exchange. 

N-B-Said Melville has a Quantity of Nails to sell Wholesale and Re- 
tae 

“In the Newport Mercury, December 31, 1793, ‘Samuel and Thomas 
Melville Hereby inform the Public, That they carry on the Pewterers 
Business, in the Shop belonging to Mrs. Carr, at the corner of the 
Ferry-Wharf; Where they Make, Pewter-Ware, Brass and Leaden 
Weights, Mend Pewter, Brass and Copper Kettles. They also work in 
the Plumbers Business such as, Hawser, Scupper and Deep-Sea Leads &c. 

They also give cash for old Pewter, Brass, Copper and Lead. 

Those who favor them with their Custom will meet with the strictest 
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attention to their Commands, and the smallest Favours gratefully 
acknowledged.’” 

“In the Newport Mercury, January 12, 1796, ‘Thomas Melville 
Informes the Public at large That he now carries on the Pewterers Busi- 
ness, in all its Various Branches; where may be had, Pewter of all 
Kinds, Lead Weights & Also the Plumbing Business such as making 
Hawse-Leads, Scuppers, Deep-Sea Leads &c. 

He would be happy to serve his Customers and gratefully acknowledge 
their Favours, Cash, or any of the above, Wares, given for old Pewter, 
Lead, Brass &c. 


N-B- He now carries on the Business, at the House and Shop 
just above the Church on the Hill, formally occupied by his Father, 
David Melville, deceased.’”’ 

“In the Newport Mercury, October 14, 1800: ‘Samuel and Thomas 
Melville—Pewterers—Inform their Friends and the Public at large. 
That they have removed from their Shop on the Hill, to one on the 
Long-Wharf, directly opposite the Brick Market, where may be had 
Pewter of all kinds, of a good quality, and as low as can be purchased 
in the State. 

Likewise, Hawse-Leads and Scuppers of any dimentions at the shortest 
notice; Deep-Sea Leads Weights.’”’ 

Both Mr. Kerfoot and Mr. Calder assign the first ““Rhode 
Island Arms” touch illustrated to David Melville, (Mr. 
Kerfoot calls him Daniel). I have two porringers, the 
touches on both of which were struck from this same die; 
but one has the initials ““T. M.”’ cast in the bracket beneath 
the handle, and the other the initials ““S. M.”’ in the same 
place. Doubtless these pieces were made by the brothers 
during the period, or one of the periods, of their partnership. 

The next mark appears on a small beaker and also on a 
nine-inch plate which has indistinct hall marks, including 
an ““M.”’ I can only surmise that this touch was used by 
one of the brothers during the estrangement. 

The last mark is in my opinion David’s “Rhode Island 
Arms’ touch, although as we have seen, it is not the one 
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assigned to David by Mr. Kerfoot. It will be noted that 
the hall marks are different from those used with David’s 
usual touch, but the suspended sheep is used in both and 
the single ‘““M’”’ would obviously have had more meaning 
when one Melville pewterer existed than later when two or 
three were working. They are on a nine-inch plate. The 
touch and hall marks are very large. There is no trace of 
other hall marks. 
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WILLIAM NOTT 


Here is a new man entirely, of the spread-eagle period, and 
a Mason to boot. The emblem may be seen in the touch 
here illustrated. In this particular, William’s touch is 
unique. It appears on eight-inch plates. 

There is not much to tell about William, but fortunately 
his home town is pretty definitely located by a reference 
that appears in a letter written by the fourth Thomas 
Danforth, dated January Ist, 1812. Danforth at this time 
was working with B. Barns, in Philadelphia. He says that 
Mr. Nott of Stepney is working with him. Stepney is or 
was a parish of Wethersfield, Connecticut. Young Thomas’s 
use of the respectful title “Mr.” suggests that Nott was an 
older man, and this is confirmed by an existing record of the 
granting of a Masonic Charter to Columbia Lodge No. 25, 
with headquarters at Stepney. This was in 1793, and Wil- 
liam Nott was one of the founders. 

Four of William Nott’s plates have thus far come to 
light, all found in an Ohio home and acquired by Mr. 
George McKearin. I now have three of them. 
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SAMUEL PIERCE 


As one of Mr. Kerfoot’s vagrant pewterers, who left a 
number of pieces of excellent pewter behind him, I have 
tried to give Samuel a shelter worthy of his metal. I have 
been successful only in finding a background for a Samuel 
Pierce, whom I trust some Connecticut collector will identify 
as the Samuel Pierce. 

There were three men of the name located in Connecticut 
in 1790, according to the census report of that year. One 
was at Litchfield; another at Plainfield and a third at 
Middletown. I have found nothing about the first two, 
but the Middletown man is noticed in “Connecticut in the 
Revolution” as follows: 

‘Samuel Pierce of Middletown, enlisted as a private in Captain John 
Stevens’ Company, of Colonel Charles Burrel’s Regiment, Continental 
Line, January 24th, 1776. .Sent to hospital, and was discharged Sep- 
tember 1, 1776. Enlisted second time in Captain Robert Warner’s 
Company, May 18, 1777, for the war. Company assigned to Colonel 
Samuel Wyllys’, Third Continental Regiment. Samuel Pierce, Private, 
on Pension Roll, 1818. Then residing in Vermont.” 

As Middletown was something of a pewtering center, I 
can’t help thinking that this patriotic Samuel is the man 
we are looking for. 5 

The touches illustrated are on an eleven-inch plate. Both 
are found separately, the eagle on plates and basins and the 
initials on beakers and mugs. 
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“RICHMOND” 


THE two touches here illustrated offer devoted antiquarians 
one more puzzle to solve. I gave up Mr. Richmond and his 
eagle, or some one else’s eagle, with a tragic gesture, when I 
found about two dozen of his family bearing the initial “‘J”’ 
in the 1790 census report. 

I looked for “‘J.’’, because there are two initials above the 
eagle’s head, one of which resembles an “I.’’ The worst of 
the matter is that the second initial has much more the 
form of a “D.” than an “R.’’; which suggests that “I. D.” 
made the nine-inch plate that bears the marks, and that 
Richmond warranted it, somewhat in the same way that 
T. D. and S. Boardman marked their wares with other 
names. 

After all, one needn’t worry long about the mystery, for I 
shall only have to refer once or twice to my unique Richmond 
plate to bring a couple more bobbing up with nice clear 
marks, amid sneers of derision from the lucky owners, who 


¢ 


of course won’t have to pay the “‘unique”’ price for theirs 
that I surrendered for mine. 

*T mustn’t forget that “I. D.” are the initials of John 
Danforth and that as a good patriot he should have had 


an eagle touch before he gave his business to his son, Samuel. 
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JOHN SHOFF 


Not long ago I ran across an eleven-inch plate that had 
been found in Pennsylvania. It was “‘touched”’ with the 
maker’s name and had a Pennsylvania “feeling.” Had the 
plate derived from Germany the name would have been 
spelled ‘“‘Shopf”’ in all probability. So I took a chance and 
bought it. Later I looked up the name in the 1790 census 
report. There I found a Henry Shoff in Lancaster County. 
Then on the Edgell expedition to Philadelphia some enquiry 
was made about the Shoff family, and it developed that 
Henry hadason John. But that fact and the date of John’s 
marriage, in 1793, were all the bits of information forth- 
coming. I am hopeful that something more will turn up 
about him later. 
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JOHN SKINNER 


Since the publication of “American Pewter” several plates 
by John Skinner have found their way into collections. 
His touch is illustrated in Antiques for April, 1925. Itis so 
typically pre-Revolutionary that I felt pretty sure that 
Skinner would turn out to be one of the earlier pewterers. 
It would now seem that he not only worked before the 
Revolution but lived well into the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Kerfoot states that John Skinner’s name appears in 
the Boston directory for 1789. It is not listed separately 
again until 1800. In the issues of 1796 and 1798 the firm 
of John Skinner and Sons is listed, but no occupation is 
mentioned. Two addresses are given, “68 Cornhill” and 
“h. 65 Newbury.” 

In 1800 and thereafter until 1813, when he died, John 
Skinner’s name again appears alone, but whereas he is de- 
scribed as a pewterer in 1789, the nature of his employment 
is omitted in subsequent years. The name of a son, John, 
is listed as late as 1816, but his artistic aspirations were on 
a lower plane than his father’s and he was deaf to the vibra- 
tions of the pewter “cry.” 

I suspect that John Skinner made most of his pewter 
before, during, and shortly after the Revolution, for no metal 
of his with a late touch has been found and all the plates 
that I have seen are hammered. 

Very likely he had changed or broadened his vocational 


activities by the time his sons became his partners. 
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John Skinner’s forebears were “Early Americans.” The 
first to come to this country was born in 1635. He died in 
1701, and his tombstone, whereon is inscribed the name of 
James Skinner of Marblehead, may be seen in King’s Chapel 
burying ground. 

John was a great-grandson of James. He was born, or 
at any rate baptised, in 1733, married in 1762, and died in 
1813, at the age of eighty. 
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JACOB WHITMORE 


Many of the earlier master-pewterers doubtless remain 
unidentified, simply because none of their metal has yet 
been found to give us name, initials, or location. Few towns 
published directories until well into the nineteenth century, 
and the report of the Federal census of 1790 is simply a list 
of heads of families whose occupations are never given. It 
is not easy therefore to find a starting point in a hunt for 
new old men. 

Jacob Whitmore’s identification is a rather remarkable 
instance of a man and his metal coming to light at the same 
time. Had the members of the Danforth family not been 
so difficult to locate I should never have insisted upon 
examining copies of the inventories of their estates. And 
had those documents remained in quiet seclusion in the 
Hartford State Library, Jacob’s name might have gone 
unsung for many a year. 

Jacob Whitmore, of Middletown, Connecticut, owned a 
one-half interest in a number of moulds originally in the 
possession of the second Thomas Danforth, from whom his 
half descended to the third Thomas and to Joseph. Whit- 
more’s half and Joseph’s quarter are listed in the inventory 
of the latter’s estate. This same inventory of Joseph’s 
was signed by Jacob Whitmore and by Timothy Boardman, 
who was probably the grandfather of Thomas, Sherman, 
and Timothy Boardman. 

That was all very interesting, but Jacob, on such evidence 
alone, might have been nothing more than an inferior person 
with capitalistic tendencies instead of a superior pewterer, 


whose name, if properly press-agented, would live through 
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theages. So Jacob, like most people, had to be born, or born 
again, before he could aspire to immortality; and it needed 
the discovery of a piece of his pewter to regenerate him. 

All this time a set of eight-inch plates, bearing Jacob 
Whitmore’s name and his rose and crown touch were being 
offered in Boston at a modest price. No one wanted them 
because nobody knew Jacob; nor, from his mark, was it 
possible for the uninitiated to tell whether he was an English 
pewterer oran American. Finally a photograph of the touch 
came into my hands, and having become psychic through 
knowledge it was not too difficult for me to identify Jacob 
as the man of the inventories. Conan Doyle would say 
that Jacob Whitmore engineered the whole thing. The 
affair certainly required a medium. It is pleasant to relate 
that the medium, as usual, received his reward, for Jacob 
or a beneficent providence, guided the whole set of nine 
plates into his collection. 

Now, having made Jacob famous, I had to furnish him 
with suitable ancestry. This proved an easy matter, for I 
promptly found that there already existed a Whitmore 
genealogy. In this it appears that Jacob’s father, born in 
Middletown in 1707, died in 1765, was Jacob, son of Francis, 
son of Francis, son of Francis, of Cambridge, Mass., born 
in 1625; supposed to have been the first Colonial settler of 
the family. Our Jacob was born in Middletown in 1736 and 
married in 1758. The date of his death is not given, but he 
was still living in 1790. 

The moral of this story is that a rose and crown touch, 
accompanied, as part thereof, by an Anglo-Saxon name, is 
fairly certain to be American, and pre-Revolutionary at that. 
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JOHN WILL AND HENRY WILL 


To Find a third John among early pewterers, and that John 
a Will, is, it seems to me, something of a triumph. He came 
to light in my search for further data about Henry Will, 
some time before I ran across the list of New York Freemen; 
so when Mr. Lawton told me of his discovery of a New York 
plate marked with the initials “I.W.’’, I was practically 
certain who made it. It is needless to tell the collecting 
fraternity that my hunch was not revealed to H. L., nor 
to Mr. Kerfoot, to whom he had given it in an exchange 
arrangement, until I had added the piece to my collection. 
The accompanying illustration shows the interesting char- 
acter of the touches on this John Will plate. Although the 
name does not appear in full, it would be a meticulous person 
indeed who would question the credibility of the ascription. 
He would need to search a long time for another early New 
York pewterer whose initials were “J. W.” 

And now for the Will genealogy, in so far as I have been 
able to trace it. 

The first Colonial Will was born in Bavaria. His son, 
John, married Maria Romeyn, whose ancestors were Hol- 
landers. The date of the marriage is not recorded, but 
working forward from earlier dates one finds that it prob- 
ably occurred about 1710. John Will the first known 
pewterer of the family could therefore have been born about 


1711. He might in that case have been working in the early 
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seventeen-thirties. He did not become a freeman of New 
York till 1759, but that has no special significance, for the 
bestowal of this privilege seems to have had no relation to 
the age or period of activity of the recipient. Nevertheless 
it is quite possible that John Will became a pewterer in his 
forties instead of his twenties. 

The first notice of John Will appears in “Burghers and 
Freemen of New York,” as a freeman and pewterer, in 
1759, and the next, in the will of John Rimini of New York, 
“pot baker,” wherein he makes his friends, Ludovicus 
Bompers, merchant, and Johannes Will, pewterer, executors. 
This will is dated January 26th, 1762. Henry Will was 
one of the witnesses. 

The next mention of Johannes Will is in the records of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, N. Y., Baptisms, page 261. Here 
the baptism of Henry Will’s son, Johannes, is recorded, 
and the sponsors are given as Johannes Pinter and Judith 
Bompers, wife of Johannes Will. 

Henry Will was registered as a freeman in 1765, only six 
years after his father, and is again mentioned in “ Marriage 
Licenses, State of New York, Prior to 1784,” p. 460, wherein 
is recorded the issuance of a license to him and to Magdalen, 
daughter of Johannes Haan (now Hone). This was in 1761. 

Henry must have been over twenty-one in 1762 or he was 
not qualified to witness the Rimini will. If he was twenty- 
five years of age when he married, his birth occurred about 
the year 1736, and Johannes, his father, by this method of 
calculation, would have been born about 1711, the date 
previously arrived at. 

Henry Will probably made his New York marked pewter 
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before or after the Revolution for he seems to have spent the 
years of the war at Albany. It was in Albany that his two 
daughters were baptised, Rebecca, in 1776, and Catharine 
in 1780. Here, also, Henry Will served as a Lieutenant in 
the Tenth Albany Militia. 

That Henry returned to the city of his birth is proved 
by the following advertisements and by the directories, 
wherein he is listed as a pewterer from 1786 to 1793, 
inclusive; as a shopkeeper in 1794; as proprietor of a 
drygoods store in 1795; and from 1796 to 1802, inclusive 
as a merchant. That he prospered is evidenced by two 
transfers of property, involving two thousand pounds, and 
by the size of his household, which, in the report of the 
census of 1790, is given as four males over sixteen and one 
under sixteen; five females and one slave. 

Under date of July 31, 1786, Henry Will advertises in the 
city directory as follows: 


“Pewter wine measures made by Henry Will at No. 3 Water Street.” 


What a “find” a set of these measures would be! In- 
deed, I suspect some of us would be content with a single 
unit of a set. 

Will advertises again on the 28rd, 24th and 26th of July, 
1790, in The Daily Advertiser: 


‘Wanted, a journeyman pewterer who is well acquainted with turning. 
Constant employ and good wages will be given. Apply at Henry Will’s, 
No. 3 Water Street.” 


Since the publication of “American Pewter” two more 
pieces by Henry Will have come to light. One, a hot-water 
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dish, is owned by Mrs. Mary M. Sampson, of Boston; the 
other a splendid tall tankard or flagon. They are both 
illustrated. 
These examples introduce not only two entirely new 
American pewter forms but also Henry Will’s hall marks, 
which are not impressed upon the plate and basin formerly 
owned by Mr. Kerfoot and now in my collection. My 
flagon has the hall marks only, while Mrs. Sampson’s dish 
has both the hall marks and the same rose and crown touch 


that identifies my basin. 
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KARD BY WILLIAM WILL 


ANOTHER TA 


WILLIAM WILL 


THE impenetrable screen which Mr. Kerfoot mentions in his 
chapter on William Will, becomes more translucent, if not 
transparent, as the available records are brought forth from 
their dingy repositories into the light of day. 

The following data, taken from the records of the First 
Reformed Lutheran Church, prove that Colonel Will was 
quite old enough to have been a pewterer well before the 
beginning of the Revolution. 

Born in June, 1742, he married first, Barbara Colp, July 
30, 1764, and second, Anna Clampher. There were five 
children born of these two marriages, the first two of whom 
died in infancy. The only son, Wilhelm, seems not to have 
followed his father’s occupation. The George Will listed 
by Mr. Kerfoot, was probably no close connection of William 
Will, and the New York Wills, John and Henry belonged 
to quite another branch. 

In the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
the following brief notice of Colonel Will appears under the 
heading, “Sketches of Prominent Members of the Society 
of the Sons of St. Tammany, Philadelphia”: 


“In 1776-77 he organized a company of men known as Captain Will’s 
Company of Associators. In 1777 he was Lt. Colonel of the first Bat- 
talion; then later, Lt. Colonel of Colonel Jacob Morgan’s third Battalion, 
which he himself afterward commanded. On October 2, 1779, he was 
thanked in a letter from President Joseph Reed for his care of the salt 
for the use of the army. He was a member of the Assembly in 1785. 
He was probably a son of John Peter Will, son of Michael.” 


The census of 1790 records him as livihg in the Northern 
District of Philadelphia, and as having in.family three males 
over sixteen, three under sixteen, and seven females. He 


died in 1798. if 
"3 


THE YALES 


Envious probably of the honor and glory that the invest- 
ment of a few hundreds of dollars brought to the name of Eli 
Yale as the father of victorious football teams, Mr. Kerfoot, 
a loyal Columbian, has consigned Elihu’s collateral relatives 
W. and S., late of Meriden, Connecticut, to the pit which he 
reserves for the justly execrated britannia maker. Only 
one who has no interest in education for head or foot would 
be stupid enough to venture into this embroglio of the 
intellectuals, but the honesty that so often shuffles along 
with stupidity inhibits the suppression of evidence that 
should give the Yales another trial. The fine eagle touch 
here illustrated surely ought to help. Even Mr. K. says it 
is on a real pewter basin. Or, rather, he didn’t tell me it 
wasn’t when he sold it to me. 

I also have a plate bearing the same mark. While it is 
not exactly eight inches in diameter, I think it is small 
enough to edge the Yales into Mr. K.’s eight-inch period. 

Then I find that both W. and S. were born early enough 
to grow into pewterhood long before the end of the eight-inch 
period. 

I can do no better than begin with the first pewterer of 
the name, who was Samuel Yale, born of Street and Mary 
Yale, at Wallingford, in 1763. He is said to have waxed 
prosperous in the manufacture of pewter buttons. His 


active years were spent in Meriden, where he died in 1810. 
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W. and S. Yale were two of his sons. They were born in 
Meriden, William in 1784 and Samuel in 1787. The old 
lists locate W. & S. Yale at Wallingford, but if the Yale 
genealogy can be depended upon this is a mistake. They 
seem to have lived and worked at Meriden all their lives, 
which terminated in 1833 and 1864 respectively. Three 
other brothers developed, in partnership, a large business in 
britannia ware, at Wallingford. These were Charles, born 
1790, died 1835; Selden, born 1795, died 1851; and Hiram, 
born 1799, died 1831. Hiram is presumably the “H.” of 
H. Yale & Co., who made some pretty good pewter as well 
as britannia. The two-handled cup illustrated is unques- 
tionably of pewter and though the treatment of the handles 
suggests a late period, it may have been made before 
Hiram’s death in 1831. 


PETER YOUNG AND SPENCER STAFFORD 


Now, at the last, I am going to register my only “‘com- 
plaint,”’ against Mr. Kerfoot; for it was he who startled 
everyone with the great Albany mystery, and then left it to 
his readers to clear up. I refer to the notorious case of S. 
Stafford versus “P.Y.”’ 

Of course I officiously assumed charge of the investigation 
and proceeded to expend some fifty gold dollars and much 
vital force so that the world might be enriched by a pewterer 
whose present known output must have originally been 
worth fifty paper shillings. 

Unlike the author of the mystery, who called “P.Y.” a 
“what,” I started with the “deduction” that a pewterer 
whose initials were P.Y. either worked for or with S. Stafford, 
and that if he turned out to be a young man he must have 
had a father, or a grandfather, who also was a pewterer 
and who worked before the Revolution. For, it seemed to 
me, no post-Revolutionary worker would have adopted 
the rose and crown for a touch. The acquisition of a fine 
flat-topped tankard, of a much earlier vintage than Mr. 
Kerfoot’s ““P.Y.” tankard, confirmed this belief. 

Stafford himself offered no difficulties. His father was 
a Rhode Island man who served with Stark as a captain at 
Bennington, and was there wounded; moving to Albany 
in 1783, as “Jacob Stafford, Gent., of Adams.” 


Young Stafford was born in 1770, at Cheshire, Mass., the 
76 
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youngest of ten children. He is said to have learned the 
manufacture of tin plate, copper, brass, and pewter, during 
an apprenticeship that began at the age of fifteen. We 
find him advertising his business in 1794 as “tin plate, sheet 
iron, copper and brass.” He seems to have prospered 
mightily, building a five-story structure in 1814-15. In 1811, 
he became a director of the Farmers’ Bank. He lived his 
alotted span and more, as bank directors do, retiring in 
1825 and dying in 1844. He was evidently a captain of 
industry and let his high privates make his pewter. 

“P. Y.” was a different problem. Massé’s list of some 
four thousand English pewterers contains no one bearing 
the initials “P. Y.’; but recourse to the Albany records 
showed two possibilities, Peter Yates and Peter Young. 

Peter Yates was born in 1727 and died after the Revolu- 
tion. He was a smith, but probably a man of education 
and ability, since he became an officer in the army, as 
Lieutenant Colonel of the 4th Albany, in Canada with 
Montgomery in 1776, and as Colonel of the 14th Albany 
as late as 1781. 

For such a man to return to his smithy or shop was no 
degradation in those days, and I could see the old man of 
sixty-seven associated with the young Stafford in his metal 
business and marking his pewter with his pre-war touch as 
an undisputed right. 

This all worked out so beautifully that I was strongly 
tempted to look no further. But truth has a mean way of 
bobbing up to confront one so I kept up the search. 

Unfortunately I had been misinformed by my Albany 
correspondent as to the date of the town’s earliest directory ; 
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but one day a message came from him saying that he had 
“found” an 1813 directory containing the name of Peter 
Young, Pewterer. This was only the starting point, for an 
1813 Peter Young had to be proved a young man with 
a pewterer ancestor or a pre-war worker of about sixty- 
five. 

No further information was forthcoming from Albany, 
so Mr. Dickinson was called in and a trip to that town 
arranged. After two days among the records it developed 
that the 1813 Peter Young was the Peter I was looking for, 
and that if I hadn’t caught him in that particular directory 
I would have missed him altogether; for he died before the 
next issue in 1816. 

Peter Young’s first American ancestor on the Young side 
was probably a German immigrant, for he appears in the 
record of male Palatines above twenty-one living in Living- 
ston Manor, Albany County, in 1710-11. This record is in 
the office of the Court of Appeals, Albany. 

The descent runs from Heinrich Jung, who lived on, or 
off, twelve thousand acres on the south side of the Mohawk 
River, to Theobalt Yong, his eldest son. Theobalt is found 
among the conveyance and patent records, in connection 
with fourteen thousand acres, as a resident of Canajoharie, 
where his son, Hendrich Young was born about 1715. 

Hendrich appears among the patents and deeds in 1730 
and 1732, and seems to have settled in Albany around 1740. 
The records of the Reformed Dutch Church tell us that he 
married Catrina Lundman in 1744 and that their seven 
children were baptised during the following twenty years. 
These baptismal records, by the way, seem to be the chief 
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hope of the genealogist, for birth and death dates were of no 
apparent importance to the churches. 

Well, there were two Peters in this family, as there were 
two Fredericks born of Frederick Bassett’s parents, two 
Johns of John Danforth’s parents, and two Samuels of 
Samuel Danforth’s parents. The first was born in 1746 
and died in infancy. My Peter was born in 1748, which 
gave him plenty of time to finish his apprenticeship before 
the Revolution and start pewtering on his own hook. He 
married in 1785, at the age of thirty-eight and in 1790 we 
find him buying two houses and lots. The deed for one of 
these recites that Peter Young, of the City of Albany, 
Pewterer, is the party of the second part. He was a member 
of the Lutheran Church in 1792, and in 1799 he assigned all 
his property to his family; calling himself a pewterer in the 
conveyance. His appearance in the 1813 directory has 
already been mentioned, and in the 1816 directory his widow, 
Eve Young, is located at the old home in Columbia Street. 

This association of Young and Stafford is probably unique 
in the earlier history of American pewter, for it seems not 
to have been a partnership in any sense. In the case of 
later associations in the commercial era, touches were used 
in combination, but here it was the manufacturer who added 
an agent’s mark. 


Since writing the foregoing, I have acquired an eight-inch 
plate which bears the mark herein illustrated. It will be 
noted that it has the usual S. Stafford touch, and in addition 
two imprints of a rose and crown mark which has a general 
resemblance to that of Peter Young. Stafford may have 
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secured the die for this very reason, using it after Young’s 
death to replace the latter’s touch. An astonishing thing 
is that the die belonged originally to Henry Will, who used it 
on his ‘““New York” marked pewter. This may have been 
made possible by the purchase by Stafford of Will’s effects 
after the latter’s death in New York. Or there is a remote 
chance that Will may have discarded this particular die 
during his residence in Albany. Will was back in New 
York in 1786, when Stafford was but sixteen years old. 
Conceivably Stafford may have served his apprenticeship 
with Will, but it is much more likely that he secured his 
training at the hands of Peter Young. 

Mr. Kerfoot has recently acquired a replica of my tank- 
ard, but with Peter Young’s hall marks impressed on 
the inner side of the bottom. These marks are reproduced 
herewith. 


TOV EH ON DHE PE DER HALL MARKS ON MR. 


YOUNG TANKARD KERFOOT’S PETER 
ILLUSTRATED ON YOUNG TANKARD 


PREVIOUS PAGE 


THE TOUCHES OF PETER YOUNG AND 
SPENCER STAFFORD, AS THEY 
APPEAR ON THE SAME CHARGER 


THIS ROSE AND CROWN 
TOUCH WAS FIRST USED 
BY HENRY WILL 
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SUMMARY 


In summarizing the foregoing data, one finds that Mr. 
Kerfoot’s ten pewterers who worked before 1750 have had 
their exclusiveness threatened by a large accession to their 
number, while one of the original elect has to be displaced 
and relegated to a lower plane of craftsmanship. On the 
other hand, two have been more firmly seated: William 
Horsewell (New York freeman, 1705) having become a real 
pewterer, in so far as his own admission of his ability to give 
the first Francis Bassett seven years of training is potent to 
make him so; and Simon Edgell (1687-1742) having been 
given an unassailable place in a Philadelphia churchyard. 

My Ishmael is Mr. Kerfoot’s “John Holden or Halden” 
who turns*out to have been a brazier. He is so designated 
at any rate in ““Burghers and Freemen of New York.” 
Now a brazier was a very respectable person, and elsewhere 
he was permitted to be a pewterer, too, like Gershom Jones, 
Parks Boyd, the Danforths, and others. But in those early 
New York days the lines were sharply drawn, and I could 
point out, in the list of freemen, a dozen braziers who were 
only braziers. So off goes his social head. 

Among the climbers will be found William Bradford, Jr., 
Joseph Leddell and the first Thomas Danforth, who were 
listed by Mr. Kerfoot as upper middle class men, the first 
two under the names of William Bradford and James Liddell. 


Day and Fryers are men whom Mr. Calder discovered, while 
81 
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the rest are here mentioned for the first time, in so far as I 
know. Following is a complete list of the interlopers: 


Francis Bassett ae . New York 1690-1758 Freeman 1718 
John Bassett é . New York 1696-1761 Freeman 1732 
William Bradford, Jr. . . New York 1688-1759 Freeman 1719 
Thomas Danforth . . . Norwich 1703-1786 

Benjamin Day . . . . Newport (?)-1757 > 

William Diggs . . . . New York (?)—-(?) Freeman 1702 
John Fryers. . . . . Newport (?)—(?) Recorded 1759 
Joseph Leddell New York 1686-1753 Freeman 1716 
Joseph Leddell, Jr. . New York 1718-1764 

John Will. . . . New York 1711-1765 Freeman 1759 


Joseph Belcher may belong to this group, for he married in 
1751, and the second Thomas Danforth might easily have 
broken in if his mother had had any social ambition, for he 
was born in 1731. Robert Boyle just missed the heights, 
as he was only an apprentice in 1753. 

In this way, had I really wanted to be Bolshevistic and 
destroy the upper crust of society by rolling it out too thin, 
I might have added still further to the original number of 
the élite. For I haven’t touched Boston’s early history; 
and Philadelphia only in so far as Simon Edgell is concerned. 

I have been quite successful, too, in increasing the number 
of upper middle class pewterers; those who activities bridged 
the Revolution. Among them are nine familiar names; 
men whom Mr. Kerfoot would have liked to lift up from 
the lower middle class to a higher plane but lacked the 
knowledge of their background that has since been revealed. 
Three of these were elevated by Mr. Calder, while Thomas 
Danforth, Second, John Danforth, George Harner, Elisha 
Kirk, Jacob Whitmore, and Peter Young now take their 
places in pewter literature for the first time. Here they 
all are: 
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Thomas Badger 
Joseph Belcher 


Thomas Danforth ares 


John Danforth . 
William J. Elsworth . 
Andrew Green. . 
Samuel Hamlin (Senior). 
George Harner 
Elisha Kirk . 
William Kirby 
Malcolm McEuen 
David Melville 
John Skinner . 
Jacob Whitmore . 
Peter Young 


Boston 
Newport and 
New London 
Middletown 
Norwich 
New York 
Boston 
Providence 
New York 
York, Pa. 


New York 
Newport 
Boston 
Middletown 
Albany 


83 
1735-1809 


Married 1751 
1731-1782 
1741-1799 

Freeman 1768 
1748-1798 
1746-1801 

Freeman 1761 
Died 1790 


New York Early marks on pewter 


Freeman 1770 
1755-1793 
1733-1813 
1736-1790 
1748-1814 


Mr. Kerfoot’s men, or, rather, those who have not been 
promoted, can now be given their complement of dates, 
albeit a few are approximated: 


Francis Bassett (Second) 
Frederick Bassett 
Robert Boyle 


Thomas Danforth (Third) Rocky Hill 


Joseph Danforth. 
Gershom Jones . 
Richard Lee . 
Henry Will . 
William Will 


New York 1729-1800 
New York 

New York 

Philadelphia 1756-1840 
Middletown 1758-1788 
Newport 1750-1809 
Taunton (?)—(?) 
New York 1736-1802 
Philadelphia 1742-1798 


1740-1800 Freeman 1769 
1732-1780 Freeman 1755 


Freeman 1765 


We might declass Joseph Danforth for unpunctuality; for 


he waited until 1758 to be born, hoping, doubtless, to avoid 


military service. 


But he lived so short a time and made so 


much pewter that he must have begun work during the first 


years of the war. 


A few down and outs have bobbed up into the lower 


middle or spread-eagle class; notably, William Nott, of 


Stepney, Connecticut, with eight-inch plates. 
a Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, man, 


John Shoff, 


materializes 
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through the medium of an eleven-inch plate; and a second 
Samuel Danforth, son of John, made at least two plates in 
Norwich, Connecticut. W. and S. Yale are visualized 
more clearly from the vantage ground of the possessor of an 
eight and a half inch plate and a fine basin; while Moses 
Lafetra proves himself a true Frenchman by leaving us a 
pint mug, marked with a liberty cap surmounted by an 
eagle. 

There must have been many pewterers who never attained 
the dignity of master-craftsmen and whose product was 
never impressed with a master’s touch. The fourth Thomas 
Danforth is the best known of these journeymen, and it is 
in his correspondence that we find the names of others like 
Emory, Hooker, Giles Griswold, and Isaae Norton. North 
and Rowe, with whom Danforth was working at one time, 
should have had a touch, and since Samuel Danforth, of 
Norwich, is said to have worked for Giles Griswold, the 


latter’s metal may some day be identified. 


MISCELLANY 


So that the reader’s pleasure in coming to the end of this 
“poor thing” may not be too keen I am going to approach 
it with some deliberation by adding a few things to make 
itlonger. First come a couple of illustrations of new touches 
of previously listed pewterers, supplemental to those already 
reproduced. 

Then, without adhering too closely to his classifica- 
tion, I am taking the liberty of revising Mr. Kerfoot’s 
list of the men of the eight-inch plate period, examples 
of whose work are known. This does not mean that the sur- 
vivals are all in the form of eight-inch plates, nor indeed that 
they are plates at all. Nevertheless most of these men are 
represented by plates of one size or another. Of course, the 
earlier men of this group have already been mentioned. 

My intention is to show how many pieces of pewter 
a collector must acquire in forming a group representative 
of all the men who worked prior to, say, 1825, the existence 
of whose handiwork is known. The names are arranged in 
chronological order, and birth and death dates are given 
when possible. Most of the dates are actual and but a few 
approximate. In the case of men about whom I have been 
unable to find further information, I have followed Mr. 
Kerfoot’s practice of giving their directory dates. This has 
the disadvantage of placing some of the men after others 


whom they antedated in actual working period, but that 
85 
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cannot be avoided. The weakness of the directory is in 
its youth. Many an early man worked for years before 
the publication of his town’s first attempt at recording its 
residents. On the other hand, the men whose productive 
years fell wholly within the period covered by local direc- 
tories have the span of such active years revealed exactly. 
There is no such yardstick for the earlier workers, but many 
of them who lived out their lives before the decline of pewter 
began, may have their active periods measured by the year 
their apprenticeship ended, say at the age of twenty-three, 
and the year of their decease. Others, influenced by various 
considerations, graduated into different avocations and left 
their moulds and wheels voluntarily. The former group 
is best exemplified by the earlier Danforths, and I believe 
such men as Henry Will, John Skinner, William Kirby, and 
the second Francis Bassett, come within the latter. I can- 
not otherwise account for the scarcity of specimens of their 
handicraft. 

After this will follow something about touches and other 
eccentricities of the earlier pewterers. And then the end 
really comes with the waving of the pewterer’s flag. Mr. 
Keyes has already spread it before his readers, but it had 
become part of these notes long before its publication in 
Antiques and is, I think, important enough to be given a 
place in every piece of pewter literature. 


THIS IS A NEW NATHANIEL AUSTIN 
LOUGH Sa tS MOP RESIS ED eZOIN 
THE FLATTENED TERMINAL 

OIE Ee AUN Dh Ol Ee, 
MUG ILLUSTRATED 
ELSEWHERE 


TPISHUS) JE. JOSE NIG JPR @ Is AIUD ITI Ne. 
APIS, ICONOTEC GiOVSUING JO NID Abi). 
A RHODE ISLAND 
PEWTERER 


THIS IS A TOUCH USED BY S. KILBOURN, 
OF BALTIMORE. IT IS DIFFERENT 
FROM THE ONE PREVIOUSLY PUB- 

LISHED. THE SPELLING OF THE 
NAME IS ALSO DISSIMILAR IN 
AVISHD, OWOSSO ING Ci aMistig, So @)’ 


LIST OF PEWTERERS OF MR. KERFOOT’S EIGHT-INCH 
PLATE PERIOD, SPECIMENS OF WHOSE WORK 
HAVE SURVIVED 


The dates marked “‘A”’ are approximated from other known 
dates, such as marriages and birth of parents or children. 
““C” stands for the census of 1790. Those marked ‘‘D”’ 
are taken from city directories or from previously published 
lists based upon directory dates. 

Such men as I. Curtis and Lucius Hart are not included 
because I believe them to have been non-pewtering partners 
or agents of the Boardman’s. Neither are the several firm 
names of the Boardmans listed, for much the same reason. 
On the other hand, Timothy Boardman seems to have been 
a pewterer, and is therefore included. 


Simon Edgell . . . . Philadelphia A 1687-1742 
John Bassett. . New York 1696-1761 
Thomas Danforth (st . Norwich, Conn. 1703-1786 
John Will . .. .. . New York A 1711-1765 A 
Joseph Belcher. . . . Newport 
New London A 1728-(?) 

Francis Bassett (Qnd). . New York 1729-1800 
Thomas Danforth ce . Middletown, Conn. 1731-1782 
John Skinner... . Boston 1733-1813 
John Fryers. . . . . Newport Working 1759 
Thomas Badger . . ._ Boston 1735-1809 A 
Robert Boyle . . . . New York A 1732-1780 A 
Jacob Whitmore . . . Middletown 1736-1790 A 
Henry Will. . . . . New York A 1736-1802 
Frederick Bassett . . . New York 1740-1800 


William Kirby . . . . New York A 1740-1804 A 
87 
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Nathaniel Austin 
William Will 

John Danforth . 
Samuel Hamlin (1st) 
Peter Young 

Gershom Jones 

David Melville 

Elisha Kirk 45) as 
Thomas Danforth (3rd) 


Joseph Danforth 
D. Curtiss oar =: 
Edward Danforth . 
William Billings 
William Danforth . 
Richard Lee 
Spencer Stafford 
Samuel Danforth 
Samuel E. Hamlin 
Samuel Danforth 
Josiah Keene 
Richard Austin 
Thomas D. Boardman. 
Ashbil Griswold 
Sherman Boardman 
George Lightner 
Samuel Melville 
Thomas Melville 
John Shoff .. 
William Calder 
Timothy Boardman 
Samuel Green 
Samuel Pierce . 
Parks Boyd : 

C. and J. Hera . 
James Jones 

B. Barns : 
Moses Lafetra . 
Samuel Kilbourn 
Robert Palethorp, Jr. . 


Boston 1741-1816 
Philadelphia 1742-1798 
Norwich, Conn. 1741-1799 
Providence 1746-1801 
Albany 1748-1814 
Providence A 1751-1809 
Newport 1755-1793 
York,.Pa. A 1755-1790 
Rocky Hill, Conn. 

Philadelphia 1756-1840 
Middletown, Conn 1758-1788 
Albany (?) (?)—(?) 
Hartford 1765-1830 
Providence A 1768-1813 
Middletown, Conn. 1769-1820 
Taunton (?)—(?) 
Albany 1770-1844 
Norwich, Conn. 1772-1827 
Providence 1774-1864 
Hartford 1774-1816 
Providence Advertised 1802 
Boston A 1773-1817 
Hartford 1784-1873 
Meriden 1784-1853 
Hartford 1787-1861 
Baltimore C 1790-1812 D 
Newport Working 
Newport : 793-1800. 
Lancaster County, Pa. Married 1793 
Providence 1792-1856 
Hartford 1798-1825 
Boston D 1798-1835 
Middletown (?) (?)—(?) 
Philadelphia D 1798-1819 D 
Philadelphia D 1805-1811 D 
Newport Advertised 1806 
Philadelphia D 1812-1817 D 
New York D 1813-1817 D 
Baltimore D 1814-1824 D 


Philadelphia 


D 1817-1822 D 
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Stephen Barns. . . . Philadelphia (?) (?)-(?) 
W.andS. Yale . . . Meriden, Conn. peed 
1787-1864 
William Nott . . . . Stepney, Conn. Working 1812 
PpERICHIMONC 2 (2° Bees a (?) (?)-(?) 
J. Danforth . . . . Middletown, Conn. Working 1818 


There are fifty-nine names in this list, and practically all 
are represented by two or more touches. If, therefore, one 
should aim at the possession of specimens of all the known 
marks, his contract might well call for over one hundred 
and fifty pieces. 


I am often asked to name the men who used the rose and 
crown and the lion touches. Something has already been 
said about the widsom of securing any piece of American 
provenance bearing a rose and crown touch that includes 
the name of the maker. All the English touches of this 
character that have come under my observation have been 
free from any identifying mark. I have seen a few pieces 
of Continental pewter of recent importation bearing this 
variety of touch and the makers’ names, but the character 
is different and the names have a foreign flavor. Following 
are the Americans who used this design: 


Thomas Badger (in his early “Semper Eadem”’ touch) 
Frederick Bassett (two forms) 

Robert Boyle 

Spencer Stafford (from a die previously used by Henry Will) 
Jacob Whitmore 

Henry Will (two forms) 

John Will 

Peter Young 


Curiously enough, of the thousand or more English, Scotch 
and Irish touches published, not more than forty-five include 
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the lion in any posture; and of these only about twenty- 
seven represent the rampant “British Lion.” Of these 
twenty-seven all but four embrace other symbols, such as a 
cross, a heart, a crown, etc. 

Of the American lion touches, all but one are of the 
rampant type, the exception being Francis Bassett’s lion 
passant; and none of them, excepting Francis Bassett’s, 
have accompanying emblems. ‘Thus the chance that any 
piece of pewter, bearing a lion rampant touch, is of American 
origin, is extraordinarily good. 

The American lion touches so far discovered are as follows: 

Francis Bassett 

Frederick Bassett (in hall mark) 

Thomas Danforth, First (two forms) 

Edward Danforth (two forms) 

John Danforth (two forms) 

Joseph Danforth (two forms) 

Thomas Danforth, Second 

Gershom Jones (two forms) 

John Skinner 


Henry Will (in hall mark) 
Peter Young (in hall mark) 


A perusal of the Danforth inventories raises some interest- 
ing questions. What, for example, has become of all the 
teapots? Why are coffee pots not mentioned? What is a 
“beer pint” porringer; or rather, what size could a “beer 
gill” porringer have been? Who would call for so small a 
quantity as a gill of any size? Where are all the “‘salts,”’ 
pepper casters, rings, and buttons? Were the butter plates 
the six-inch size that are now so scarce? 

One might infer that the tea pots were placed too near 
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the fire and ruined, but they were not intended to “cook” 
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tea in. Doubtless the boiling water was poured over the 
tea as it is to-day. The absence of coffee pots might be 
explained in the same way, only differently, as the Irishman 
would say. Coffee had to be boiled; pewter melts if placed 
on a hot stove; ergo, no pewter coffee pots were made. 
This raises another nice question, which Mr. Kerfoot may 
consider unfriendly, and tending to destroy all the pewter 
“theology” in the world. Were the coffee pots of the coffee- 
pot era coffee pots or tall teapots? Tall teapots are men- 
tioned in the inventories. The answer may be that these 
later coffee (or tea) pots are of a much harder alloy and their 
melting point much higher. The seeker after truth may 
easily decide the momentous question by placing his pet 
piece on the kitchen stove and watching results. 

I’m not sure that I have a “‘beer gill” porringer, but there 
are three sizes of “pint” porringers in my collection. One 
holds the standard pint with half a gill over when brimful; 
the second, half a gill less than a pint when brimful. The 
third contains a pint and a gill. I imagine that the second 
is a “wine pint” and the third a “beer pint.” 

None of the different varieties of utensils are graded by 
linear measure. Even the plates fall into a classification 
determined by the purpose for which they were made. 
So we see “‘supe plates”’, butter plates, saucers, and platters. 

An interesting item in the inventory of the first Thomas 
Danforth is a “Dial mold.” I have seen but one pewter 
clock dial in all my collecting experience, so perhaps this 
mould turned out sun dials. Other unexpected articles 
are the three planishing hammers listed in the William 
Danforth inventory. These tools were used in producing 
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the hammer marks on the earlier American plates, but 
no specimens of William Danforth’s work so treated have 
come to light. Indeed the only eagle-touched plate bearing 
hammer marks that I know of is one by William Will, who 
died in 1798. All the other hammered plates in my collec- 
tion bear pre-Revolutionary marks. It may not be too 
tedious reading if I list their makers: 


Frederick Bassett 
Thomas Danforth, First 
Simon Edgell 

William Kirby 

John Skinner 

Henry Will 

John Will 

William Will 


Of the Frederick Bassett chargers, platters, and plates 
that I have seen, all but three or four are hammered. 

More of the first Thomas Danforth plates are hammered 
than not, though the ones bearing the oval touch are never 
hammered, in so far as I have been able to observe them. 

Simon Edgell’s one charger is hammered over the entire 
upper surface, at the curve on the under side, and, lightly, 
over the lower side of the rim. 

My three plates by William Kirby are all hammered. 

All the Skinner plates that I have seen are hammered. 

I have two plates by Henry Will. One is hammered and 
the other not. 

John Will’s one plate is deeply indented with the blows of 
the tool. 

Although William Will’s eagle-marked plate is hammered, 
a six-inch plate, or saucer, isnot. I presume that these small 
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pieces were not considered important enough at any period 
to spend the extra time upon. 

Curiously enough, the one known survival of Francis 
Bassett’s output has no hammer marks. 

It is safe to assume that, with few exceptions, this decora- 
tive marking was an early practice in this country and that 
it did not extend much beyond the Revolution. I speak 
of the hammer marks as a form of decoration, because I can 
think of no practical purpose that they would serve at the 
particular point at which they appear; namely, on the under 
side of the curved or convex portion of the plate between 
the rim and the bottom, technically termed the “‘booge.”’ 
It is possible that the custom was a survival of a time when 
plates were not cast and when the “booge”’ was fashioned 
by beating, in the same manner as silver work. 


Relative rarity is a thing that always interests collectors, 
but until the sources of supply have been pretty well ex- 
hausted it is an unstable quality. For example, the finding 
of half a dozen pieces by Francis Bassett might well take 
that elusive pewterer out of the premier class. It is sur- 
prising, therefore, that greater changes do not occur from 
time to time through the discovery of additional specimens 
by this or that pewterer. Thus far such changes have been 
slight. Frederick Bassett’s work, while still scarce and 
highly desirable, is not so infrequently found as it was, and 
Joseph Danforth’s pewter has become relatively plentiful. 

An interesting paradox in the pewter field is that lucky 
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collectors may “‘create’’ new rarities by turning up speci- 


mens of the work of men never before identified or of men 
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whose pewter has till now evaded discovery. In this way 
specimens by Simon Edgell, John Will, John Bassett, 
Robert Boyle, William Kirby, John Fryers, Josiah Keene, 
John Danforth, Jacob Whitmore, Moses Lafetra, Samuel 
Danforth, of Norwich, Elisha Kirk, William Nott, John 
Shoff, W. & S. Yale, Peter Young, and “‘ Richmond” have 
become great prizes. In other words, when they didn’t ex- 
ist, they had no standing; now that they “live” they are, 
many of them “unique.” 

Another class of rarities is composed of touches infre- 
quently used by men whose ordinary marks are well known. 
The new touches by Badger, Henry Will, Kilbourn, Pierce, 
Nathaniel Austin, Joseph Danforth, and Edward Danforth, 
come within this group. 

Perhaps the most desirable acquisition is a new pewter 
form or a variation of a more common design. As has been 
suggested, the Danforth inventories contain a number of 
‘‘lost”? forms. Joseph Leddell, Jr. probably made many 
things, unusual in his own day, and priceless now, if they 
could only be found. Measures and christening bowls are 
very rare. Tankards are scarce. The little Danforth 
spice box, illustrated, is unique so far as I know. 
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THE SOCIETY OF PEWTERERS . 


One of the most interesting events in the pewter world 
since the appearance of ‘“‘American Pewter’? was the re- 
production of the flag of the Pewterers’ Society in the July 
issue of “The New York Historical Society Quarterly 
Bulletin.” It was an astonishing revelation to some of us 
who had never heard that such an association existed in 
New York; nor, of course, that this convincing proof of it 
has been in the possession of the Historical Society for many 
years. It was a gift to the Historical Society, in 1903, from 
James 8. Haring, of Orangeburg, N. Y., who received it 
from Richard Elsworth, of Rockland County; to whom it 
descended from William Elsworth, the New York pewterer. 
The only other reference to an organization of pewterers 
thus far discovered is in the records of the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City of New York. 
This Society was originally the General Committee of Me- 
chanics. Its first meeting was held at the public house of 
Walter Heyer, in November, 1785. Each trade was repre- 
sented, and William Elsworth was the pewterers’ delegate. 
Later he became Treasurer of the Committee. In 1792, the 
present Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen was incorpor- 
ated. Among the incorporators were Elsworth, Francis 
Bassett, and Malcolm McEuen. George Youle, another 
New York pewterer, was a member of the Society in 1803. 
With the permission of the Historical Society the banner 
is reproduced on the opposite page. It was carried by the 


pewterers in what is known as the Federal Procession, which 
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occurred in 1788, in celebration of the ratification of the new 
constitution by the necessary nine Colonies. 

Not the least interesting thing about the flag is the rep- 
resentation of contemporary pewter forms. The tankards 
are similar to the William Will, Frederick Bassett and 
Thomas Danforth specimens illustrated herein. The tea 
pot is like those made early in the eighteenth century and 
as late as 1830 or 1840. There are a number of these nine- 
teenth century pieces to be found. I have one marked 
with the name of the second D. Curtiss and another marked 
“B & P” for Bailey and Putnam. I have never seen one 
bearing the touch of a man who worked before 1800. 

Here also we have depicted the new Federal flag, the 
arms of the society and a representation of craftsmen at 
work. Those who sneer at the “humble bason”’ and asso- 
ciate it always with soap and water, rather than with the 
gustatorial delights for which it was designed, should feel 
properly rebuked when they find that the pewterers them- 
selves chose this particular object for the central figure 
of their shield.* “Solid and Pure” may be interpreted 
variously, but I feel sure it is not intended to identify the 
basins as aids to personal cleanliness. The lines above the 
name of the society will shock some of the composers’ 
descendants by their lack of elegance and by the communis- 
tic sentiments of the last line: 


“The Federal plan most solid and secure 
Americans their freedom will endure 
All arts shall flourish in Columbia’s land 
And all her sons join in one social band.” 


*The alternative to this identification i is so degrading to our honorable ancestors [that 
I have refused to recognize i1 a “‘stack of basins” the worm of a still. 
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